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NEW MACHINES 


for recording the payroll 
and earnings information 


required by the 


SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


As employers face the responsibility of maintaining more 
adequate payroll and earnings records for each employee in 
order to meet the requirements of the Federal Social Security 
Act and related legislation, they will be interested in recent 


Burroughs machine developments. 


Large and small employers alike are finding that these 
developments in the complete line of Burroughs bookkeeping 
and accounting machines enable them to select the exact 
equipment they need to handle their payroll records with 


greater speed, ease and economy. 


If you have not already done so, it will pay you to investigate 
—to find out how Burroughs can assist you to meet your pay- 
roll and earnings records problem with the minimum change 
in equipment, and at the lowest pos- 
sible accounting cost. Telephone the 
local Burroughs office. Or, if more 


MAIL 
THIS COUPON 
TODAY 


convenient, mail the coupon below. 





BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE Co. 
6143 Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 


I should like complete information on: 

(J Burroughs Typewriter Payroll Accounting 

Machine; [] Burroughs Desk Bookkeeping 

Machine; [] Burroughs Electric Carriage Check-Writing Typewriter; 
(J Burroughs Automatic Payroll Machine. 





Name 








Address 








Burroughs Typewriter Payroll Accounting 
Machine writes check, earnings record, 
employee's statement and payroil summary 
in one operation. Column selection auto- 
matically controlled. All totals accumulated. 


Burroughs Desk Bookkeeping Machine posts 
earnings records, automatically prints dates 
in proper columns, automatically subtracts 
deductions—calculates net pay. 


Burroughs Electric Carriage Check-Writing 
Typewriter writes payroll checks either in 
units or in strips. Payroll summary com- 
pleted at same operation. Fast and easy 
insertion’ and removal of checks. 


Burroughs Automatic Payroll Machine writes 
check, employee’s earnings statement, earn- 
ings record and payroll summary in one 
operation. Accumulates all necessary totals, 
automatically ejects and stacks checks in order. 
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THE KATY’S NO. 1 SALESMAN 


\latt Sloan, a president who sel the 
pace ringing doorbells for business, 


soon had the entire organization 
soliciting new customers which 
brought the Katy a bis traffic inerease. 
He says, “We haven‘ a single prob- 
lem additional traffie will not solve’ 


i 
By NORMAN C. FIRTH 


N NEW YORK, a thousand 
miles from the nearest point 
on the line, the directors of 
the Missouri, Kansas and 

Texas Railroad sat, one day in 
April, 1934, considering the then 
gloomy outlook for railroads in 
general, and the Katy, as it is bet- 
ter known, in particular. 

Matthew S. Sloan, better known 
as Matt Sloan, who had been presi- 
dent of the New York Edison Com- 
pany and a number of other enor- 
mous utility companies, was at that 
meeting, for he was a director of 
the Katy. Sloan declared that he 
didn’t give a whoop what others 
said, but it was his belief that 
the railroads would come back as 
soon as railroad men persuaded 
enough people to ship more and 
travel more by rail. And he also de- 
clared that the railroads, like any 
other business, needed more sound 
management and salesmanship. 

Those remarks brought a new 
board chairman and a new presi- 
dent to the Katy. For only a few 
after 


thinking over what Sloan had said, 


days later the directors, 
told him he was the new chairman. 
They said they knew full well he had 
announced his from 
active business management, but 


that if he didn’t take this new job 


retirement 


they would consider him just a little 
afraid to accept the challenge. 
Sloan took the job, and a train 
for St. Louis. 

En route to St. Louis, he wired 
ahead asking that an inspection 
special be prepared to leave for 
a trip over the line, almost im- 
mediately upon his arrival in St. 
Louis. Shortly after the special 
was rolling he happened to in- 
quire about a stop at a city on a 

[11] 


branch line. Somebody tactfully ex- 
plained that it was not customary 
for railroad chairmen to bother 
about inspecting branch lines. 
“Customary or not, I came to look 
over this property and I am going 
to see it all,” Sloan answered. He 
did—branch lines, short lines, plug 
lines—every mile of the Katy’s 
tracks was scanned by the new 
chairman. The trip took much more 
time than was planned, for he not 
only inspected the road, but he 
went out and visited the shippers. 

Back to New York he went and 
reported to the board that the road 
was all right, and that the officers 
knew their business. Again he de- 
clared that all the road needed was 
more business. He pointed out that 
the southwestern states served by 
the Missouri, Kansas and Texas 
road were bound to witness an era 
of intensive development, progress 
and prosperity. At that the direc- 
tors made him president. 

Once more Sloan sped back to 
St. Louis and after a few days there 
again headed south. Since then he 
has spent 90 per cent of his time 
“on the line,” which in railroad 
parlance means anywhere on the 
property. The Katy’s business car 
400,” assigned to the president, 
has become his home, his office, and 
the roving headquarters of the rail- 
road. In it he has visited dozens of 
times all the principal Katy-served 
cities and scores of the smaller 
ones. At each place he spends from 
a day to a week putting into actual 
practice the policies he laid out on 
his first trip as a railroad execu- 
tive—that of building good will as 
the first and most necessary step 
toward increasing traffic. 

“Everyone has his own way of 
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accomplishing results and everyone 
has his own approach to his own 
problem,” Sloan said when I ven- 
tured the assertion that roving 
board chairmen were not the rule 
in the railroad industry. 

“I felt I could not do my job 
adequately unless I had an intimate 
knowledge of the territory our rail- 
road serves, if I did not have at 
least a speaking acquaintance with 
our principal patrons and the 
active personal cooperation of our 
employees. And that, to my mind, 
meant getting out on the line and 
making contacts. Certainly, it 
seemed to me, it could not be done 
by sitting in an office.” 

To put these few simple ideas 
into effect, Sloan, up to the end of 
last year, had traveled some 100,- 
000 miles as head of the Katy. He 

















Nor content with traveling the full length of the Katy, Mr. Sloan 


has made several trips into Mexico in his search for more traffic. Here h: 
is shown between Ambassador Daniels and Senator Harrison at a dinner 
given by Mezxican officials on one of his visits 


had walked through streets and 
alleys of hundreds of cities and 
towns in all kinds of weather, meet- 
ing shippers at stores, banks, news- 
paper offices, factories, junk yards, 
produce shipping sheds, stock 
yards, oil refineries, compresses, 
cotton gins, packing plants, or at 
any kind of business establish- 
ment which ships or _ receives 
freight. 

That Katy is going places these 
days is due much to its president’s 
selling. But it is even more due to 
his leadership; to his ability to 
make others salesminded. 

An incident that happened within 
the last few weeks well illustrates 
how effective this teaching has been. 
Going south from Kansas City, Mr. 
Sloan found General R. E. Wood, 
president of Sears, Roebuck on the 
train. General Wood expressed a 
desire to ride in the engine cab. Mr. 
Sloan accompanied him, and intro- 
duced the General to Engineer C.M. 
Ward and Fireman Jess Proctor. 
As the General bade Mr. Ward 
good-bye on leaving his cab, the lat- 
ter took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to make a Katy business so- 
licitation. The General was so much 
impressed that, upon arrival at 
Dallas, he instructed his traffic 
manager to see to it that the Katy 


receive some extra business, and 
that it be credited to Mr. Ward. 
That was important in itself; 
certainly there is an unusual spirit 
in an organization where as thor- 
oughgoing a trade union techni- 
cian as a locomotive engineer shows 
such ability and willingness to take 
advantage of a sales opportunity. 
But that is not all of the story. 
Note the tone of the letter that Mr. 
Sloan wrote Engineer Ward: 


On-Line, Dallas 
January 17, 1936 

Dear Mr. Warp: 

Your personal solicitation to General 
Wood and Sears, Roebuck, as he dis- 
mounted from your engine the other day, 
has produced wonderful results. Your re- 
quest that the General route an extra car 
of freight over our lines has come back 
fortyfold. 

Soon after his arrival in Dallas one of 
General Wood’s officials phoned me and 
said the General had been so impressed 
by your manner of solicitating business 
for the Katy that he had instructed an 
entire lot of new refrigerators being 
ordered for the Sears, Roebuck stores in 
Texas be routed via the Katy. This, it 
developed, amounted to forty cars. 

To me this is a most convincing indica- 
tion that none of us can tell how far a 
solicitation effort may reach. I am sure 
that your interest in telling General Wood 
something about our splendid service, and 
how all employees are working to increase 
traffic, will result not only in the forty 
cars of refrigerators, but in many more 
cars of Sears, Roebuck merchandise being 
routed with us. 

The General told me that he enjoyed 
every moment of his ride in the engine 
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cab with you and that it was a pleasure 
to have met you and Fireman Jess Proc- 
tor. You were both splendid hosts and it 
pleases me to know that even a passenger 
riding in an engine cab gets a touch of 
real Katy service and courtesy. 
Cordially 
M. S. Stoan 

Cc. M. Ward, Engineer 

M-K-T Lines, Parsons, Kansas 

Much of what Sloan tells rail- 
road employees about selling is not 
new to experienced sales managers. 
It is to the point and he makes it 
human. Note these remarks to a 
group of traffic men: 

“The sleepy, thick-headed, slug- 
gish solicitor who shows his nega- 
tive mindedness by asking ‘You 
haven’t anything for us today, have 
you?’ doesn’t belong in a live, wide- 
awake railroad organization. And 
neither does the fellow who, no mat- 
ter how smart, clever, and aggres- 
sive he may be, is physically lazy, 
and who says, ‘Oh, I won’t bother 
going by and seeing Old Bill—he 
always looks after me anyway.’ The 
former doesn’t get the business be- 
cause he apparently is expecting 
nothing, and the prospects are too 
kind-hearted to jolt him awake by 
offering him some business. But any 
prospect also hates to disappoint 
the wide-awake fellow who comes in 
expecting business. The lazy fellow 
misses out on a lot of business be- 
cause he takes too much for 
granted. Sure, Old Bill is his friend, 
but Old Bill also has other friends 
who drop in often and regular. I 
realize I am speaking in very gen- 
eral terms, and I am merely trying 
to emphasize the fact that in my 
opinion a good salesman for a rail- 
road must be active, aggressive, 
and very, very much on the job, for 
I do not think any of you men here 
fall in either of those classes.” 

Sloan is said to know more busi- 
ness men in the Southwest than any 
other business executive and he 
has been there less than two years. 
He has a happy faculty for remem- 
bering names and faces and has an 
air of genuine friendliness about 
him that enables him to get ac- 
quainted quickly. He likes people 
and to him business is an always ab- 
sorbing topic. As a result his busi- 








ness visits are not formal, stilted 
exchanges of greeting. He has 
learned to speak the language, so to 
speak, of all those upon whom he 
calls and has an intimate first-hand 
knowledge of business conditions all 
through his territory. He is equally 
at home discussing the cotton situ- 
ation with igh pin or dis- 
cussing the pros ‘Wnd cons of oil 
pro-ration with producers, the out- 
look for next year’s wheat crop 
with farmers, or the pick-up in re- 
tailing with storekeepers. 

But Sloan does not confine his 
efforts to increase the volume of the 
Katy’s traffic merely to calls upon 
shippers. “It is not what one man 
in an organization docs, but what 
the entire organization does that 
counts,” he told me. So, with that 
in mind, Sloan set about soon after 
taking charge of the Katy, to con- 
vert the conductors, engineers, fire- 
men, switchmen, clerks, and others 
who make up the railroad’s family 
into active salesmen. Recently, 
when business in the Southwest 
showed unmistakable signs of sharp 
pick-up, each employee received 





with his pay check a letter from 
“the Chief” asking him to redouble 
his efforts at solicitation so Katy 
could “cash in” on the increasing 
volume of traffic then moving. 

Sloan doesn’t depend, however, 
upon letters and messages to get his 
idea over to employees, any more 
than he depends upon letters alone 
to keep up his business contacts. So 
he has devoted a great deal of his 
time to becoming personally ac- 
quainted with employees and sell- 
ing them on his policies. Often he 
stops at some division point where 
employees are holding what is 
known on the Katy as a solicitation 
meeting, and takes part in the in- 
formal discussions on how to at- 
tract more freight and more 
travelers to the Katy’s rails. 
Traveling up and down the line as 
he does almost constantly, Sloan 
has come to know hundreds of 
trainmen, agents, and other Katy 
workers— many of them well 
enough to call them by their first 
names. 

“No business can even hope for 
success unless it enjoys the good 





Mr. Suioan and two freight solicitors snapped by a passing photog- 
rapher who thought that a railroad president soliciting business in an 
onion patch must be news of the “man bites dog” variety 
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will of its patrons and prospective 
patrons,” Sloan claims and that 
apparently is the corner stone of all 
Katy policies. “On this railroad,” 
he says, “that means we have to 
have the good will of the general 
public, for while our lines serve the 
Southwest, our trains handle travel- 
ers and shipments from all corners 
of the country. Now an individual, 
a store, or a corporation cannot 
hope to have the public’s good will 
without deserving it. All the Katy 
needs to get out of the red is more 
business, so the simplest and most 
direct way to get it is to keep our 
service such as to deserve the good 
will necessary to cause a shipper 
or a traveler to favor us instead 
of some competitor. Satisfactory 
service is only part of the battle 
for business, however. The service 
may be ever so correct and accu- 
rate, but if it is not rendered cour- 
teously and with a show of some 
feeling of human emotions—appre- 
ciation, cheerfulness, and a sort of 


neighborly attitude—it leaves a 
lot to be desired.” 

Sloan went to the Katy at the 
depth of the depression, but he 
went in a cheerful mood ; not merely 
because he is by nature an optimist 
and had faith in America’s will and 
capacity to recover, but because of 
his well-grounded business philos- 
ophy. His theory is that even when 
times are bad, there is yet some 
business to be obtained and that it 
can be secured by going after it. 
But the chances of obtaining it, he 
thinks, will not be improved by the 
solicitor, whether he be employee or 
president, wearing a look of gloom 
and mouthing prophecies of dis- 
aster. So by his own example he 
encourages a bright outlook on the 
part of his co-workers, and Katy 
men are known for their cheerful 
and forward-looking attitude. 

Apparently the Sloan system is 
working and evidently the Katy’s 
reputation has been and is solidly 
formed, for recently the railroad 


has been showing such satisfactory 
increases in traffic and revenue that 
at the start of the new year the 
board chairman and president an- 
nounced that the Katy was in bet- 
ter financial condition than it had 
been in years, and that if business 
continued to move forward it would 
have no need to negotiate loans in 
order to continue its record for 
meeting fixed charges. 

“Our gross revenue for the year 
was a million dollars more than 
that for 1934,” Sloan said, “and 
this in spite of the fact that due to 
unfavorable conditions in the early 
part of 1935, we were on July 1, 
more than a million dollars behind 
the previous year. Now that gen- 
eral business is showing new signs 
of life and with prospects in the 
Southwest brighter, I believe, than 
in any other part of the country, it 
is reasonable to assume that we are 
facing happier times. We haven’t a 
single problem that additional traf- 
fic will not solve.” 


The Latest “Challenge” to Advertising 


By ROY W. JOHNSON | 


ONSIDERABLE excite- 

ment has been stirred up 

over the decision of the 

Supreme Court of the 
United States in connection with 
the appeal of the Borden Farm 
Products Company and Mayflower 
Farms, Inc. against the constitu- 
tionality of the New York Milk 
Control Act—specifically that sec- 
tion which provides that adver- 
tised brands must be priced higher 
than unadvertised brands. The 
court, in a 5 to 4 decision, upheld 
this provision. In various quarters 
this has been construed as a “chal- 
lenge” to advertising—“the most 
serious challenge,” says Printers’ 
Ink, “that advertising ever has 
confronted.” Advertisers in other 
states are warned to be on the 
watch lest this “outrage” shall 


spread. “Logically, a small miller 
who turns out an unadvertised 
flour can expect that his competi- 
tion, if his competition dares to 
advertise, will be compelled to sell 
at prices higher than his. Logi- 
cally, it can be expected that a 
similar penalty, a similar sales ob- 
stacle, will impose itself upon ad- 
vertising, manufacturers of every- 
thing, everywhere.” 

It is hardly so bad as all that, 
however, and advertisers generally 
may be reassured. The challenge 
to advertising involved in this de- 
cision is rather attenuated—in 
fact it is very largely imaginary. 
So long as the fifth and fourteenth 
amendments to the federal consti- 
tution relating to “due process of 
law” remain in effect, the danger 
that similar penalties will be im- 


posed upon advertisers generally 
is extremely remote. 

In the first place, it should be 
recognized that the New York 
Milk Control Act (to which this 
decision refers only) was an emer- 
gency measure, relating to a spe- 
cific set of circumstances, among 
others these: Farmers in New 
York not under contract with the 
larger distributors of milk to the 
public were rapidly going out of 
the dairying business because it 
was unprofitable. This meant not 
only a threatened shortage of 
milk, but also the creation of a 
potential monopoly in the hands 
of the larger distributors. Further- 
more, the business of supplying 
fresh milk is one of those definable 
as “invested with a public inter- 
est”—a public (Continued on page 53) 
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ELL, what do you 

know about this! Say, 

Charlie, did you sce 

the item about World- 
Wide? . . . Look here; it’s in this 
week’s Radio Trade Journal. Lis- 
ten to what it says: 


In making public his plans for the 
reorganization of the entire sales depart- 
ment, William H. Sheldon, vice president 
in charge of sales of the World-Wide 
Radio Corporation, has announced the 
appointment of A. B. Cook as general 
sales and advertising manager. Working 
directly under the supervision of Mr. 
Cook will be the following department 
heads: C. J. Barnes, in charge of do- 
mestiec sales; Carl Munson, in charge of 
export sales; W. T. Jones, sales promo- 
tion manager; David Bradford, educa- 
tional director... . 


The story goes on to give the 
names of a bunch of guys I never 
heard of, but the part I’m inter- 
ested in is right here... . 





I'll say I used to work for 
World-Wide. That’s 


learned the radio business. I was 


where I 


with them for six years before I 
bought into this company... . 
Sure, I know practically all of 
them. Al Cook was just one of the 
boys in the sales department when 
I left. But what knocks me over 
is that line, “David Bradford, edu- 


cational director,” 


down among 
the also-rans. Why, when I was 
with World-Wide, Dave Bradford 
was the fair-haired boy. In fact, 
there was a lot of talk about him 
getting Bill Sheldon’s job as vice 
president in charge of sales. No- 
body ever knew exactly why they 
gave it to Bill instead of to Dave. 
I had my suspicions then, and it 
looks to me now as though they 
might be right... . 

Well, Dave was a peculiar fel- 
low. He had as much natural 
ability as anybody I ever worked 
with. On top of that, he was the 
hardest-working cuss around the 
place. He came pretty close to 
being what you might call a 
genius, at least in his line. He’s 
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The Man Who 
Wanted to Be Boss 


Dave Bradford believed that if a pat 
on the back goes a loné way, it would 
60 a lot farther if it was lower and 
harder. And usually it wasn't a pat 
buta kick. But Dave found out toe late 
that one good kick deserved another 


e 
By ALLAN R. BARKLEY 


probably responsible for more 
than half the selling plans World- 
Wide uses right now. ... 

Dave was a big shot with 
World-Wide when I first went 
there, but nobody seemed to like 
him very well. For a long time I 
couldn’t understand why he was so 
unpopular. He seemed to have 
plenty of personality, and all kinds 
of ability. But after I got to work- 
ing with him I found out.... 

No, he didn’t have halitosis. But 
he did have something else that 
even his best friends wouldn’t tell 
him, at that. They wouldn’t tell 
him for two reasons: The first was 
that he didn’t have any friends, 
and the other, that nobody could 
ever tell Dave anything anyway. 

Oh, he knew he was good, all 
right. Maybe that had something 
to do with it, but I think the big- 
gest trouble with Dave was that it 
almost killed him to have some- 
body else in his department get 
credit for doing anything—even 
writing a good letter. He had a 
good job at the time; better than 
he’s got now, it looks like. He was 
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in charge of all promotion—the 
business development department, 
we called it then—and there must 
have been twenty-five or thirty of 
us working under him. But there 
wasn’t one of us that could draw 
a deep breath without running to 
Dave about it first... . 

When it came to responsibility, 
Dave could take it but he couldn’t 
dish it out. He was a glutton for 
work, and whenever any new job 
would land in the department, 
Dave would take it on himself to 
handle it. He had a funny complex 
that way. If a thing wasn’t done 
exactly the way he would do it, 
then it wasn’t done right... . 

Yes, sir; he was broad-minded 
all right. He admitted there were 
two sides to every question—his 
own side and the wrong side. There 
were two kinds of ideas, too, and 
two kinds of opinions. Even that 
wouldn’t have been so bad, though, 
if Dave hadn’t had the knack of 
appropriating your ideas lock, 
stock and barrel, and then passing 
them off as his own. If you’d take 
an idea in to Dave, he could al- 
ways find some flaw in it. He’d 
usually be right, too, because the 
old son-of-a-gun was smart, no 
question about it. But in picking 
out the flaw and correcting it, the 
idea became Dave’s property. And 
when the time came to submit it to 
the big boss, it was Dave’s idea 
from start to finish... . 

I remember one time I got an 
idea for a retail sales manual and 
went ahead with laying it out be- 
fore saying anything to Dave 
about it. I spent a lot of time on 
the dummy and thought I had it in 
pretty good shape before showing 
it to him. Dave didn’t say a word 
when I laid it on his desk. He never 
did, for that matter. He just 
looked through it, sort of mumbled 
to himself a couple of times, 
frowned, and reached for a pencil. 
“Sit down,” he told me, “and I'll 
show you how to lay out a book- 
let.” Then he proceeded to take 
everything I’d done and do it just 
the opposite way. First, for no 
reason at all that I could see, he 


changed the page size and the 
number of pages. Where I’d indi- 
cated type, he put pictures, and 
where I’d put pictures, he indi- 
cated type. Next he started in on 
the copy, and say, by the time 
Dave got through with somebody 
else’s copy it would look like a 
diagram of the barbed wire en- 
tanglements in “No Man’s Land.” 

No, there wasn’t anything un- 
usual about that. It was just 
Dave’s regular method of operat- 
ing. He was the same way with 
everybody, but when I saw what 
things were like in the department, 
I maneuvered around until I got 
myself sent out on the road... . 

Another thing about Dave— 
he’d cut off his right hand before 
he’d ever pat anybody on the back 
with it. As far as he was con- 
cerned, a pat on the back may go 
a long way, but a pat that’s lower 
and harder will go a lot farther. 
And instead of a pat, it was 
usually a kick. The average guy 
is willing to take the cash and let 
somebody else take the credit, but 
it was just the other way around 
with Dave. Dave would rather take 
the credit. Maybe that’s the reason 
he never got into the cash. Any- 
how, his motto was “Give credit 
where credit was due,” and he al- 
ways seemed to be the one it was 
due to.... 

One expression of Dave’s that 
the rest of us hired hands quoted 
regularly was, “If you want any- 
thing done around here you’ve got 
to do it yourself.” I bet if he said 
that to me once he said it to me a 
thousand times. The rest of the 
boys said it was the same with 
them. Dave would start to tell you 
something, and then if you didn’t 
quite get the idea the first time, 
he’d wave his hand impatiently and 
say, “Oh, never mind. I might just 
as well do it myself... .” 

You had to give him credit, at 
that, because if he said he’d do a 
thing, he’d do it. He worked three 
times as hard as anybody else in 
the department—not that the rest 
of us were lazy but just because 
he’d handle an important job him- 


self rather than give anybody else 
a chance at it. And since there 
were quite a few important jobs 
coming through, it kept poor old 
Dave humping. Probably he was 
so busy doing the work somebody 
else could have been doing for him 
that he didn’t have any time left 
for planning ahead. .. . 

It didn’t do his department any 
good either. Practically everybody 
who had any initiative or ambition 
or special ability figured on gct- 
ting out just as soon as they 
could. I don’t know for sure, but 
I wouldn’t be surprised if eventu- 
ally Dave didn’t find himself 
walled in. I mean, things probably 
got to a point where there was 
more to do than even a hard-work- 
ing devil like Dave could handle 
all by himself, and there was no- 
body else left in the department he 
could call on in a pinch... . 

Well, from the looks of things, 
Dave’s being promoted steadily 
downward, and I suppose he’s com- 
plaining to all and sundry that 
the harder a man works for a big, 
heartless corporation like World- 
Wide, the less appreciation he 
gets. Maybe he’s right, but it 
seems to me that if somebody had 
taken him aside years ago and 
pointed out to him the facts of 
life, this little news story would 
have carried the name of David 
Bradford at least as general sales 
and advertising manager, and pos- 
sibly as vice president in charge of 
sales. Like the little colored kid 
and the watermelon, his eyes were 
bigger than his stomach. .. . 

That’s the story, Charlie. And 
I’m sure you won’t get sore when I 
tell you why I’ve given you all the 
details. It’s seemed to me lately 
that you aren’t giving George and 
Henry and Joe as mich to do as 
they could take care of. And 
you’ve been putting in a lot of 
overtime yourself. Don’t think we 
don’t appreciate the thought and 
attention you’re giving to this 
business, but you’ve got the stuff 
to go a lot farther if you work 
it right. And I believe you’ve got 
enough sense to do it. 
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Scaring the Voters Is 
Vangerous Business 


a] 
By J. C. ASPLEY 


N A few months the major 
political parties will meet in 
convention to nominate dele- 
gates, build platforms, and 

decide upon the strategy to be used 
in obtaining office. In both the 
Democratic and the Republican 
parties business men will have a 
voice in the management of the 
campaign. The campaign will be 
financed very largely with funds 
secured from business. 

It is highly desirable, from the 
standpoint of business recovery, 
that the coming campaign be con- 
ducted on a constructive rather 
than on a destructive plane. Politi- 
cians love nothing better than an 
“issue” and are quite willing to 
wreck business recovery in order to 
gain their end. Their theory is that 
the end justifies the means. What 
politicians do not realize, but 
should be made to realize, is that 
by putting fears into voters they 
are throwing a heavy monkey 
wrench into the wheels of business. 

The writer holds no brief for the 
New Deal. He is entirely out of 
sympathy with the idea that evils 
inherent in present-day business 
can be cured by edict or any variety 
of NRA. Yet he is in sympathy 
with many of the aims of the New 
Dealers, and recognizes that some 
of the things which have been done 
in Washington since March, 1933, 
have been necessary and helpful. 
However much we may dislike the 
methods of the present adminis- 
tration, we believe that those re- 
sponsible are just as good Ameri- 
cans as we are, and just as anxious 
to correct the grave problems which 
confront the nation as anyone in 
any other political party. 


Feeling that way, we are left 
cold by appeals for funds to “End 
the New Deal” such as we have just 
received from the Illinois Republi- 
can Citizens Committee. “As busi- 
ness men,”’ the letter reads, “we say 
to you that the defeat of the Roose- 
velt New Deal is of more impor- 
tance to you than the welfare of 
your own _ individual business. 
Should your business fail, you with 
your ability and energy under the 
time-tested American system can 
build yourself a new business. But 
should the New Deal prevail and 
the American system thereby be 
destroyed, you will have neither 
your present business nor opportu- 
nities to build a new one.” 

Were this letter an isolated in- 
stance of the appeal to fear which 
both parties are making—for the 
Democrats are just as guilty of 
destroying confidence when they de- 
clare that unless they are retained 
in office the country will return to 
the chaos of 1932—it would not be 
important. But the air is alive with 
such chatter. 

The unsophisticated voter ar- 
rives quickly at one conclusion: If 
the Democrats are retained in office 
the American system will be de- 
stroyed and a new system, a la 
Moscow, will be set up in its place. 
If the Republicans are put back in 
office, people will starve, greed will 
be enthroned, everything that has 
been done will be undone, and the 
country will be gripped by another 
panic. What is a poor voter to do? 
No matter which way he votes he 
is sending the country to destruc- 
tion! Can you blame him if he gets 
the jitters, pulls his money out of 
the bank, and sells his goverriment 


[17] 


How can we expect voters to 
spend money and make business 
better when both parties use the 
“scare appeal’’? 


bonds to the highest bidder? Con- 
tinued good business depends upon 
the continued ability and willing- 
ness of the public to buy govern- 
ment bonds so that the deficit may 
be financed. If the market for gov- 
ernments shrinks, and governments 
fall to 85 as they did after the war, 
it would just be too bad. 

Business men, when called upon 
for funds to finance the “ending of 
the New Deal” or “keeping America 
safe for the Democrats,” should 
make sure that these funds are not 
going to be used to destroy public 
confidence and send business into a 
tail spin. There are plenty of 
sound, logical issues for this com- 
ing campaign without resorting to 
the tactics of ward politicians. 





Duties of Management Executives 


Based on a Study of 55 Medium-Sized Manufacturing Businesses 





GENERAL MANAGER: Average Salary $15,000 


Duties: Appointed by the board of 
directors to conduct operations, and 
responsible to the directors. Au- 
thority specifically covered by reso- 
lution of directors. Legal assump- 
tion is that the title carries the 
authority to contract for any ex- 
penditures needed in operating the 
business, but no authority in regard 
to the sale of capital assets. 


Quauirications: Thorough knowledge of the business 
and its markets. Ability to get the best out of an 
organization. Good judgment and capacity to make 
decisions. Ability to see through to the heart of a 
problem without being engulfed in its intricacies. A 
“square dealer” so far as employee relations are con- 
cerned. He should know how each department head 
can get results. 





CONTROLLER: Average Salary $7,500 


Duties: The navigating officer of 
the business, answering to the gen- 
eral manager. It is his job to pre- 
determine profits through control- 
ling expenses. Responsible for sur- 
veys to determine the advisability 
of improved methods and equip- 
ment. The measure of his effective- 
ness is the increasing percentage of 
profit to sales. 


QuauiFications: Thorough knowledge of accounting 
plus a technical knowledge of office and plant oper- 
ations. Open minded toward new ideas and sugges- 
tions. Tactful and diplomatic in working with others 
in the organization. A good mixer and active in vari- 
ous organizations affording opportunities for the 
interchange of experience. An assiduous reader of 
books and magazines relating to cost control. 





Average Salary $12,000 


Duties: Responsible for sales plan- 
ning. An engineering rather than 
an administrative officer. Reports 
to the board of directors, usually 
through the general manager. His 
job is to devise means of getting 
business. He is responsible for long 
range development plans, new 
products and sales policies that 
keep the company advancing. 


QuauiFications: Creative in his approach to sales 
problems. He need not be a strong personal salesman, 
but must have thorough knowledge of sales organiza- 
tion, sales promotional methods, advertising and other 
methods of sales stimulation. A knowledge of markets 
is essential. Open minded toward new sales ideas. The 
ability to “stay on the main track” in planning all 
major sales activities. 





Average Salary $7,500 


Duties: In charge of branches and 
salesmen, reporting to the sales di- 
rector. Responsible for sales per- 
sonnel and the individual produc- 
tion of sales workers. In smaller 
organizations he may be the assist- 
ant sales manager. His job is to 
execute and carry out the plans and 
ideas of the sales engineer and to 
carry on sales training. 


Qua.iFicaTions: He must be a natural leader and 
thoroughly understand how to get the most out of 
salesmen. The ability to pick good men is important, 
but inspiring them to greater effort through wise 
leadership is essential. Should be able to function as 
a “pinch hitter” and close enough personal business, 
without competing with his men, to carry himself. He 
should be the No. 1 salesman of the business. 
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WORKS MANAGER: Average Salary $6,000 


Dottes: Responsible to the general 
manager for efficient production. 
His job is a mixture of product 
engineering and plant administra- 
tion. In larger organizations these 
duties are divided. Devising meth- 
ods of making it better at less cost 
is the test of his effectiveness. 
Labor relations come under his 
jurisdiction. 


Qvauirications: He should have an inquiring and 
open mind toward new production methods and ideas. 
He must be thoroughly familiar with all production 
processes. Fair and firm in dealing with workers. He 
should understand and be in sympathy with the prob- 
lems of his workers. He should be sales, as well as pro- 
duction, minded. He should be alert for new things to 
make, new ways to make them. 





OFFICE MANAGER: Average Salary $5,000 


Duties: He is the connecting link 
between the sales and the produc- 
tion end of the business. He reports 
to the general manager who holds 
him responsible for office efficiency 
and personnel. He works closely 
with the controller in the develop- 
ment of cost-reducing office meth- 
ods. He is alert for new ideas at 
all times. 


QuauiFications: A thorough knowledge of account- 
ing; ability to select and manage people, and an in- 
quiring attitude toward improved office methods. He 
should be fair and sympathetic in his dealings with 
in local office managers’ 
groups is desirable. He should maintain avenues of 


employees. Membership 


information about the latest developments in business 
machines and modernized equipment for offices. 





PERSONNEL DIRECTOR: Average Salary $6,000 


Duties: He is responsible for the 
employment, training and develop- 
ment of the rank and file in office 
and plant. Reports to the general 
manager. Initiates employee wel- 
fare activities. Acts as “scout” for 
management in locating good men. 
Responsible for molding the “char- 
acter” of the business. Test of 
effectiveness is reduced turnover. 


QuauiFicaTions: The ability to appraise men and to 
put the “round pegs” in “round holes.” ‘Should be 
the type that can get close to workers and help them 
in making the most of their capabilities. Ability to 
teach such subjects as letter-writing, salesmanship, 
citizenship, etc., desirable. He should be abl¢ to train 
employees for better jobs so that key positions are 
filled without outside hiring. 





CREDIT MANAGER: Average Salary $5,000 


Duties: His job is to use the credit- 
granting powers of a business to 
the best advantage of the business 
and the customer. He is respon- 
sible for credit losses. He reports 
to the general manager, but works 
closely with the sales manager in the 
building of better customers by 
helping them to become better 
business men. 


Qvua.irFicaTions: He should be first of all a \good busi- 
ness man. Legal training is desirable. He must be able 
to write a good business letter that will get ‘the money 
without losing good will. He must understand and 
appreciate the management problems of customers and 
be capable of guiding their policies. He should belong 
to local credit men’s associations. He should work in 
harmony with the sales manager. 





ADVERTISING MANAGER: Average Salary $7,500 


Dots: His task is to interpret the 
business to the public and create 
public acceptance for its products 
and policies. He reports to the sales 
director. He collaborates with the 
advertising agency in the creation 
of advertising ideas, and the selec- 
tion of media. He has jurisdiction 
over the mailing list, works with the 
sales director and the agency. 


Qva.iFications: He should have the buyer’s point of 
view. Experience as a newspaper reporter and in sell- 
ing the product he will advertise is desirable. He must 
be able to plan, write and economically produce sales 
literature. He must be creative as well as sales minded. 
A keen sense of advertising values is important. He is 
most useful when he wins cooperation of all salesmen 
by showing them how to use advertising. 
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Fiva checking of weights as the cases of Kellogg products travel toward the warehouse or freight cars 
insures a big saving. As the conveyor brings the filled cases to the scale the girl records the weight on an adding 
machine, throwing out all over- or underweight cases to be checked for the source of waste 


How hellogé Cut Overhead 
D() Per Cent @ By EUGENE WHITMORE 


Kellogé Company's employees produce more, reduce acci- 
dents 52 per cent, lower lost-time sickness 20 per cent, de- 
crease labor cost 10 per cent, overhead 20 per cent when 
company raises wages and shortens factory working time 


ATE in 1930 when the Kellogg 
Company, cereal manufac- 
turers of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, announced a 

six-hour day and a thirty-six-hour 
week, it was looked upon as a tem- 
porary measure, designed to tide 


workers over the depression period. 
People said it wouldn’t work, and 
some even went so far as to brand it 
a mere publicity stunt. 

But when the company an- 
nounced a wage increase to accom- 
pany the reduction in hours, it was 

[20] 


apparent that the company was in 
earnest. As the years passed, peo 
ple wondered how the plan was 
working, and whether or not it 
would be quickly abandoned at th 
end of the depression. 

Late in 1935 the company an 
swered the doubters by a public 
statement declaring the six-how 
day and the thirty-six-hour week « 
success—so much of a-success tha! 
the plan would be continued as : 
permanent policy of the compan) 
in good times or bad. 

During the five years’ operation 
of the plan, careful records hav: 
been maintained on all activities, 
on every phase of costs—materia! 
costs, supply costs, production 
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costs, overhead costs, etc. And 
herein lies a story. Almost every 
type of cost has been reduced. A 
large share of the increased wages 
paid to workers has come from 
savings in costs. Wastes that were 
once considered inevitable and un- 
avoidable have been reduced to un- 
dreamed of lows. 

Of course, it is obvious that 
the Kellogg four-shift-a-day, six- 
hours-a-shift plan would not be 
suitable or practicable in many 
other plants. Kellogg must oper- 
ate twenty-four hours a day be- 
cause of the methods of processing 
foods; it would be impossible to 
shut down and start up every day. 
Yet, what Kellogg has achieved in 
eliminating waste in the past five 
years, holds many a suggestion for 
almost every business man. 

To begin with there was a re- 
vision of the bonus system. Kel- 
logg’s had had a bonus system for 
many years and had made constant 
improvements in its workings 
through the years. Some changes 
in the packing machinery gave a 
further opportunity for the revi- 
sion of the bonus system which was 
brought up to date and some of 
the limits on the bonus removed. 
Food and packing material waste 
were also tied in more closely with 
the revised bonus than they had 
been previously; a crew economi- 
cal of both its labor and its waste 
received an additional reward; a 
wasteful crew was penalized. Thus 
every employee had it brought 
home to him at every pay day the 
fact that careful and economic 
production was a matter of direct 
concern to him or her. Under the 
latest revision of the bonus sys- 
tem it is possible for Kellogg em- 
ployees to earn more bonus than 
ever before, some of whom earn as 
high as 33 per cent. 

Six men constitute a committee 
of waste elimination. There were 
more members when the committee 
was first organized, but it was 
found more effective to limit the 
number, hold regular weekly meet- 
ings, and hold these six men respon- 
sible for a far-reaching and effec- 


tive waste elimination program. 
One of their chief jobs is to find 
the source of waste, pin it down to 
exact points in the factory and then 
find ways and means to reduce it. 

That waste existed was always 
known ; but getting everyone to do 
his or her share about reducing the 
waste was the real job. It was, and 
still is, largely a selling job, a job 
of selling the idea that waste isn’t 
inevitable. For example, in study- 
ing the rolls, where corn grits are 
rolled into corn flakes, it was found 
that none of the men in charge of 
the operation of the machines had 
a very accurate idea of just how 
much corn these rolls could handle 
in a day. For many years the oper- 
ators would listen to the rolls and 
if they seemed to be making enough 
noise it was assumed that the ma- 
chines were operating properly. 

Study and checking of the rolls 
showed that average production 
could be greatly increased. After 
careful experiments and training 
men not to gauge the production 
of the rolls solely by the noise they 
made, it was found that the rolls 
could turn out twice the previous 
production. The men in charge 
were very enthusiastic about get- 
ting better production out of these 
rolls and they had a tendency to 
crowd the rolls too heavily; but it 
was found desirable to keep pro- 
duction under maximum capacity 
in order to insure a high quality 
uniform production. When men 
once understand the possibilities 
and are challenged to do their best, 
they will cooperate to the limit, it 
was proved time and again when 
the waste committee presented the 
facts to the workers. 

From time to time Kellogg’s 
have employed outside engineering 
organizations to make operating 
studies and recommendations. The 
management is free to admit that 
much benefit has been 
from these outside engineers. The 
consultation of outside engineers 


received 


has been especially beneficial when 
they have worked in conjunction 
with the men on the inside at Kel- 
logg’s who were engaged in this 


W. h. hellogé, founder and presi- 
dent of the Kellogé Company says, 
“The employer's problem is to main- 
tain purchasing power... It is 
only simple justice that the employee 
should share in the benefits of in- 
vention and improved processes, not 
penalized for them 


“There are always corners to be 
cut, leaks which can be stopped. The 


employer must show ingenuity in 
this direction, but if he does so, I 
do not believe he will suffer for 
permitting his employees a fairer 


return for their labor ” 
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Tue whole Kellogg story in chart form. Wages up 25 per cent, hours 
reduced 25 per cent, sickness decreased 20 per cent and accidents decreased 
52 per cent. Overhead and direct labor also came down 


same line of work. Kellogg’s have 
always made use of a fresh outside 
viewpoint and are continuing in 
this policy of drawing consultants 
from outside the organization. 

As each source of waste was 
studied and tabulated, charts were 
drawn up to show the progress of 
waste elimination, week by week. 


Quotas on waste reduction were set 
up on all major sources of waste. 
Take carton spoilage, for example. 
Careful records were kept to show 
the number of cartons spoiled per 
thousand cases of the various Kel- 
logg products. These studies were 
made for each of the four daily 
shifts, so that the comparative 


wastes for each shift were available. 
Today there is a chart which shows 
the carton spoilage per thousand 
cases for each day in the month, a 
separate figure for each shift being 
kept and charted, so that any in 
crease in spoilage is immediately 
apparent and can be attacked and 
reduced at its source. 

In studying ways to decreas: 
waste, every Kellogg package was 
studied. It was found that a sav 
ing of several thousand dollars a 
year could be made by readjusting 
the carton dies so as to reduce the 
waste paper in “stripping.” Sav 
ing small strips of paper may seem 
at first thought to be an infinitesi 
mal saving, not worth bothering 
about. But where there are enoug): 
cartons used, the saving runs into 
big money; and that principle is 
the whole keynote of any wast 
saving program. No saving can be 
too small, if the volume involved 
is large enough. 

Another similar 
from fibreboard cartons and ship 
ping cases. For what reason, no one 
ever knew, except that they were 
always made that way, shipping 
cases had been made to be opened 
on the wide side. This meant that 
the flaps which overlap must require 
more material. Changing the cases 
so that they would be opened on the 
narrow side, the flaps, and conse 
quently the overlapping, could be 
smaller, requiring less material. 
This was found to be a big saving, 
too, over a yearly period. 

Charts were drawn for one prod- 
uct after another, showing just 
what percentage of total waste oc 
curred at each operation in the 


saving came 


process of turning raw cereals into 
cooked food ready for shipment. A 
typical display shows a pie chart, 
with the following sources of waste 
given their relative slices of th: 
total; oven siftings, ovens, roll 
room, packing, belts, cyclone, re- 
claim. Next to this pie chart are 
roughly-drawn illustrations of the 
driers, tempering bins, rolls, and 
ovens, with big question marks at 
each different machine. This chart 
was helpful (Continued on page 51) 
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Drooping Shoulders Mean 


Sagging Sales 


PROMINENT advertising 
spends thousands of dollars to adver- 
tise that its business “is conducted al- 
most entirely by men who can still touch 

the floor without bending their knees.” 

One of the largest of the mail-order houses 
is confining almost all of its sales and promotion 
activities to workers not more than 34 years old. 

This is a youngsters’ era; business leaders 
must be young, mentally and physically. There’s 
no place left for the sluggish, easy-chair execu- 
tive. Men must feel young and look young. 

Why has business turned thumbs down on 
middle age? Because business has learned that 
a bulging waistline and drooping shoulders too 
frequently mark a man who has begun to slow 


agency 


down—who is nervously fatigued and mentally 
fuzzy toward mid-afternoon. Business has 
learned that sales go with youthful bodies, that 
business-building ideas come from alert minds. 

Fortunately, there is a way to insure greater 


youthfulness, to guarantee a better day’s work, 
to avoid the middle-age pouch and hump that 
inevitably stamp you as a man who had best 
make room for another with fewer pounds and 


more pep. 
All you have to do is to sit correctly, breath 
properly, and stop slouching. There are chairs 
made especially for this purpose; it is ten to one 
that you are, without realizing it, putting an 
unnecessary strain on your heart, restricting 
your lungs, and robbing your body of youth. 


—E. W. 










































A Contest Plan With An 


Election [Twist 


a HO do you think is 

going to be elected?” 

Every salesman will 

be called upon to an- 
swer this question a thousand times 
between now and election day in 
November. Some salesmen will ac- 
cept it as an invitation to become 
involved in a political argument. 
Others will evade it. A few will turn 
it to their advantage. 

Those will be salesmen represent- 
ing a company which is conducting 
an election activity of its own. 
When a customer asks one of these 
men who he thinks is going to be 
elected, he need not hesitate. “I will 
be elected if all my friends help.” 

When the customer asks “elected 
to what?” the salesman explains 
that his company is staging an elec- 








As THE “burning 
issues” of the conven- 
tions and the cam- 
paign become the top- 
ic of all conversation 
there’s a real danger 
of your salesmen talk- 
ing politics instead of 
business. Plans in this 
article show how to 
turn election talk into 
business building 


tion, quite as important to him as 
any national election. He tells 
about the company’s “Hundred 
Point Club” and his candidacy for 
the presidency of that club. The 
salesman who gets the highest per- 
centage of business over quota 
elects himself to the job. But in 
order to win he must have the sup- 
port of his friends. 

Of course no one is going to give 
a salesman an order merely to help 
him win an election. But other 
things being equal, it does not re- 
quire much in the way of a prod, 
to induce a man who likes another 
man to do a favor for him if he 
can. We can talk all we want about 
business being a cold-blooded prop- 
osition, and that there is no such 
thing as sentiment in business. Yet 
[24] 






With the presidential elections already under 
way—and interest at white heat—they afford 
the contest-minded sales executive a four-year 
opportunity to “set out the vote’ this summer 


By EDWIN H. SHANKS 


those of us who have carried a brief 
case, know differently. 

So this summer particularly, the 
wise sales manager is going to see 
to it that when the bonus bonds 
are cashed, and the money begins 
to circuiate and business begins 
to percolate with renewed energy, 
that his salesmen are provided with 
every possible “reason” for getting 
business. No matter how he feels 
about sales stimulation activities, 
such as a contest, he is almost cer- 
tain to hold one this summer. Why? 
In the first place, any extra lever- 
age which you can give a salesman 
when business is breaking, and his 
sales are on the up and up, is good 
strategy. It results in more effort 
at the point of sales. In the second 
place, even the best salesmen are in- 
clined to slow up a little when the 
thermometer climbs into the nine- 
ties. They need something to keep 
their mind on the order. But most 
important of all, a well-planned, 
timely sales activity, built around 
the election theme, is bound to help 
salesmen to keep the prospect or 
customer on the track. 

On the opposite page, I have 
charted a few scattering ideas 
which you may be able to use to 
help your salesmen get out the 
“sales vote” this summer. 
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Writing the Slate 











In order to qualify as 
a “candidate” every sales- 
man must make quota dur- 
ing a given month. That 
proves he is “presidential 
timber.” When he qualifies 
he mails back a card, “My 
Hat Is in the Ring.” As 
these cards come in they 
are posted on the sales department bulletin 
board. 

Two or more “parties” are formed among 
the available candidates. A “slate” or “ticket” 
is arranged for each party, so that two or 
more men of equal ability will compete for each 
office. This promotes sectional competition. 

A nominating convention, with steam rollers, 
key-noters, nominating speeches and other 
appurtenances of a political convention, should 
be held early in the summer to “launch the 
campaign” and discuss ways and means of 
winning the coming election. Features of the 
convention: Sponsor’s Dinner; Torchlight 
Procession ; Campaign Songs, etc. 





This is the serious side 
of the campaign. It means 
plenty of hard work, extra 
calls and special effort. The 
candidate for sales honors, 
urilike the political office 
seeker, must depend upon 
his own efforts to get out 
the vote. Party leaders will 
do well to keep their candidates supplied with 
helpful suggestions. 

Weekly issues of the “Ballot Box” or some 
other suitably named campaign newspaper will 
be needed to keep the “pot boiling.” These will 
“expose” rival candidates ; present the “naked” 
truth about the achievements of the candidates, 
and make sure that every candidate is on his 
toes and effectively lining up the votes. 

All candidates for office should be supplied 
with “ballots” for voting purposes. Every time 
they make a sale, one of these ballots is filled out 
and forwarded to campaign headquarters. 
There it is posted and recorded. These ballots 
are in the form of postcards. 








Building the Platform 


Counting the Returns 











Regardless of whether a 
convention is held or not, 
the building of the plat- 
form for each party is 
highly important. The can- 
didates are all expected to 
contribute planks. One of 
the high spots of the con- 
vention is the session at 
which these planks are discussed, adopted or 
rejected. 

Then, of course, there are the candidates’ 
pledges. These are just as important as kissing 
the babies. Each candidate will want to pub- 
licly declare himself. He must state the prin- 
ciples upon which his campaign will be con- 
ducted, and pledge a certain amount of busi- 
ness. 

Last, but by no means least, comes the party 
slogans. Whoever heard of a political campaign 
without slogans. These will enliven the conven- 
tion hall, they will blazon forth in sales bulle- 
tins, and even be printed on celluloid buttons 
for the candidates to wear on their coat lapels. 














A large bulletin board is 
erected in the sales depart- 
ment to keep officers and 
executives informed re- 
garding the day-by-day 
progress of each candidate. 
As the votes come in they 
are posted on this board— 
opposite the candidate’s 
name. Thus the candidate with the most votes 
to his credit, will have the longest string of 
ballots opposite his name. 

The home office “campaign committee” spon- 
soring each “party” will watch this board 
closely and by means of special messages and 
even telegraphic advises keep their candidates 
informed as to their relative position in the race 
for office, and the number of votes needed. 

At the close of the campaign on midnight, 
November 3, congratulatory wires are sent to 
all winning salesmen, and an “appreciative elec- 
torate” will, at a winners’ dinner, present each 
successful candidate with some fitting expres- 
sion of its esteem. 
















































OFFICE 
MODERNIZATION 
SURVEY-XII 


New Developments in 


RECORD PROTECTION 


HE spectacular gutting 
by fire of the new fireproof 
post-office building in 
Washington, and the de- 
struction of unprotected records of 
great value to this and succeeding 
generations of Americans, not only 
shocked the country, but caused 
business men to ask: “If such a 
fire occurred in our offices, what 
would happen to our records?” 
Of course, you are not going to 
have a fire ; nobody ever is. But you 
carry fire insurance just the same; 
quite properly you pay premiums 
each year that you may be reim- 
bursed for the loss of buildings, ma- 
chinery, and stock by fire. If you 
did not you would be neglectful of 
your managerial responsibilities. 
American business has been edu- 
cated to a good appreciation of the 
importance of fire insurance. 
What is there of value in a busi- 
ness that is not covered by the fire 
insurance policy? Much, of course. 
There is the personnel, the tradi- 


tions, and the good will of the going 
organization ; the intangibles that 
give a company personality and 
that bring it business. These are 
all important—and in these days 
these intangibles are based on the 
records of the business. The rec- 
ords are the heart of the enterprise. 
Everyone knows that, but Ameri- 
can business is only beginning to be 
educated as to logical fire protec- 
tion of these records—record as- 
surance it has been called. Much 
progress is being made in this di- 
rection; progress that should be 
followed by those who take their 
managerial responsibility seriously. 

It is worth while to remember 
that after a fire, records have a 
double value. They permit the busi- 
ness to keep functioning ; they fur- 
nish customers’ names, information 
as to accounts receivable, work in 
process data, and countless other 
invaluable knowledge. But beside 
that they are the basis of the fire, 
explosion, windstorm, use and oc- 





Fire Duration Ratings 








Total combustible content 
(inclusive of finish, floor 
and trim) (Ibs. per sq. ft.) 


Furniture 


Equivalent 
fire duration 
hrs.-mins. 








Combustible desks, filing cabinets, and shelving 
Combustible desks, filing cabinets, and shelving 
Combustible desks, filing cabinets, and shelving 
Combustible desks, filing cabinets, and shelving 
Mainly combustible filing cabinets and shelving 
Mainly combustible filing cabinets and shelving 
Mainly combustible filing cabinets and shelving 
Incombustible desks and filing cabinets 
Incombustible skeleton-type shelving 
Incombustible partitioned and backed shelving 


1—00 
1—30 
2—00 
3—00 
4—30 
6—00 
7—30 
0—30 
5—00 
4—30 
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cupancy, or other insurance settle- 
ments. Insurance policies provide 
quite specifically that the insured 
shall, after a fire, as a basis for set- 
tlement, furnish inventories of de- 
stroyed, damaged, and undamaged 
property showing cash values and 
books of account, bills, invoices, 
and so on, or certified copies there- 
of. Have you read your insurance 
policies? It is in those companies 
where there have been fires that the 
best record protection is found. 

What should be done to protect 
records? 

Every business will have its own 
classification of records as to im- 
portance. For business subject to 
state or federal regulations the im- 
portance of some records is deter- 
mined by these regulations. Any 
workable plan must be simple. One 
that has been used by many com- 
panies assumes four broad classes. 
This plan is recommended by the 
National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, an organization that has done 
much to improve methods of fire 
protection and prevention. The 
four classes: 

Class 1. Virax, underlying the 
organization of an establishment 
and those giving direct evidence of 
legal status, ownership, accounts 
receivable, and incurred obliga- 
tions. 

Class 2. Important, records 
that while not irreplaceable can 
be reproduced from original sources 
only at considerable expense. 

Class 3. Usrrut, records, the 
loss of which would cause tempo- 
rary inconvenience but otherwise 
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would entail no serious permanent 
disadvantage. 

Class 4. NONESSENTIAL, rec- 
ords that have no present or future 
value and should be destroyed. 

Even though each business does 
have its own special requirements, 
the illustrative examples given in 
table “A” will be found helpful. In 
businesses with many customers 
where there is a daily problem of 
maintaining customer good will, 
records upon which customer serv- 
ice depends are relatively more im- 
portant than in those businesses 
with few customers, especially if the 
customers might be willing to co- 
operate. In many companies min- 
utes of meetings might be lost with- 
out serious consequences; in the 
event of internal difficulties or of 
legal complications they may be of 
the utmost value. For some legal 
purposes duplicate copies are not 
as useful as originals; hence, even 
maintenance of duplicates at an- 
other point may make unnecessary 
the placing of the originals in the 
“vital” classification. Beside these 
and other considerations the diffi- 
culty and cost of replacement of 
records is a factor in assigning 
them to these four groups. 

Perhaps one of the most common 
mistakes is to consider “‘the books” 
as the only important records of a 
business. Perhaps that was true 
once; it is far from true today. 

What protection should the rec- 
ords have? Of course, those of Class 
1—Vital should have the best pro- 
tection possible. Class 2 records 
should be carefully considered ; 
often with such further consider- 
ation they will be given the best 
protection possible or handled as 
are Class 3 records. Class 2 may 
be given protection of a degree 
somewhat lower than those of Class 
1; there are two important view- 
points that will be discussed later. 

Special forms of protection are 
generally impractical for Class 3 
records both because of the volume 
of such records and also because the 








A Simple Record Classification Plan 


TABLE A 


CLASS 1—VITAL RECORDS 


Charters, franchises, minutes of directors’ meetings, deeds, abstracts, easements, 
options, stock transfer and bond records, important contracts, general books and 
supporting papers, accounts receivable, tax returns, and many other accounting 
records. Here may be found also many engineering records, such as drawings and 
tracings, property plans, appraisals, inventories, etc. Numerous other items of 
similar importance will be discovered upon examination. 


CLASS 2—IMPORTANT RECORDS 


Statistical studies and derived accounting records, which could be reproduced 
again from the original sources if necessary though at considerable expense and 
labor. The great mass of operating records usually belong in this group, particularly 
those of informative character whose purpose is to maintain a check upon efficien- 
cies, operating costs, etc. Minor contracts and similar papers are included. 


CLASS 3—USEFUL RECORDS 
General correspondence is perhaps the best illustration of this group. Its loss 


would occasion much inconvenience, but with few exceptions, would present no 
insuperable obstacle to the continuous operation of the business. 


CLASS 4—NONESSENTIAL RECORDS 


This includes principally material which upon examination is deemed eligible 
for destruction. 








FirEMEN inspecting the charred ruins of what once were the Federal 
Communications Commission’s valuable records stored in Washington’s 
mew post office, which suffered a $300,000 fire last December 


importance does not warrant such 
protection. The most important 
points in connection with Class 4 
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Fire-Resistive Buildings 


TABLE B 


Container Rating for Various Fire Exposures 








Total Combustible 
contents per floor 
(including any com- 
bustible flooring 
and trim) per sq. ft. 
of floor area. 


Incombustible desks, 
filing cabinets, lock- 
ers, and other closed 
containers. Not over 
30 per cent of com- 
bustibles exposed. 


Incombustible open- 
front shelving and 
other open 
containers. 


Combustible desks, 
filing cabinets, shelv- 
ing, containers, etc. 





10 lb. 

10 to 15 lb. 
15 to 20 lb. 
20 to 30 Ib. 
30 to 35 lb. 
35 to 45 lb. 
45 to 50 Ib. 
50 to 60 lb. 





34-hour container 
1-hour container 
2-hour container 
2-hour container 
4-hour safe or vault 
4-hour safe or vault 
6-hour vault 
6-hour vault 


14-hour container 

34-hour container 
1-hour container 
1-hour container 
2-hour container 
2-hour container 
4-hour safe or vault 
4-hour safe or vault 








1-hour container 

2-hour container 

2-hour container 

4-hour safe or vault 

4-hour safe or vault 

6-hour vault 

6-hour vault 

6-hour vault with no 
combustibles near door 





Non-Fire-Resistive Buildings 





Total weight of combustibles 
including contents and 
building members of all floors 
including roof, but not exterior 
walls, per sq. ft. of ground area 


Record container rating 





Less than 25 lb 


25 to 50 Ib 
50 to 100 Ib 


100 to 150 Ib 
Over 150 Ib 


should be used. 
2-hour safe or vault. 


story, 2-hour above. 


4-hour; upper floors, 2-hour. 


2-hour. 





2-hour safe or vault; except in one-story and basement 
buildings (or two-story without basement) 1-hour 
safe. Where impacts or blanketing of ruins by col- 
lapse of masonry walls of adjoining buildings is 
possible, a safe or vault of 2-hour or higher rating 


4-hour safe; or vault, 4-hour for basement or ground 


Vault: basement or ground story, 6-hour; first floor, 


Vault; do not locate in basement or ground story. 
First floor, 6-hour; second floor, 4-hour; upper floors, 














In a frantic effort to save valuable records from the Washington 
post office, firemen tossed records out the windows during the fire 


records are (1) to see that there 
are no large accumulations that 
would add heat-making fuel to a 
fire and (2) to see that such rec- 
ords do not occupy space in protec- 
tive containers to the exclusion of 
more important material. 

What is the best possible protec- 
tion for the Class 1—Vital records: 
To answer this involves rating the 
fire hazard; answering the ques- 
tion: Just how severe a fire can you 
have in your office with its sur 
roundings and contents? 

To do this well is a difficult job ; 
a job for a trained expert. Manu 
facturers of equipment freely offe: 
such expert assistance. Using such 
assistance is the best way to get a 
sound answer to this important 
question. 

Let’s look at a few of the prin- 
cipal points involved in such a 
hazard rating. 

Safes, vaults, and other protec- 
tive containers are rated by the 
number of hours or minutes during 
which they will afford protection to 
records from standardized fire con- 
ditions with a margin of safety. 
Often these ratings in hours will be 
found on a label on the safe. Under- 
writers Laboratories or Safe 
Manufacturers National Associa- 
tion labels—carried by most worth- 
while equipment—have designa- 
tions of A, B, or C. These indicate 
that the equipment has passed 
severe and definite tests as to ability 
to withstand specified temperatures 
for certain lengths of time, impact 
after falling, reheating after im- 
pact, and an explosion test. Class 
A equipment will withstand fou 
hours severe fire; class B, two 
hours ; class C, one hour. 

Measurement of the fire hazard 
in an office is to be on this sort o! 
scale of hours of fire exposure. Ii 
will depend upon the type of build 
ing; the contents of the building 
and the exterior exposure; th: 
types and location of nearby build 
ings. 

Actual fire test analyses con 
ducted by the National Fire Protec 
tion Association have resulted in 
determination of the fire duration 
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ratings for offices in fire-resistive 
—=_ How 2,597 Safes Did Their Jobs 
In estimating combustible con- TABLE c 
tent it is usually safe to use three a seen aoeenenenennean eens puns 
pounds per square foot for floor Protected 
and trim. In tests, an office with Be a the Seseees 
wood doors and furniture, cement Four-Hour or Class A Safes. 
- Two-Hour or Class B Safes. . 
finish floor, metal frames and sashes Gente ee Gant tie. 
was found to have an average com- 45-Minute or Inspected Insulated Cabinets. 
bustible content of six pounds per : " aneenny nena 
square Saat Anois afiee with rom the Safe Manufacturers National Association's Fire File Reports 
wood finish floor and wood furni- 
tureincluding some four-drawer files 
averaged 15.4 pounds per square 
foot. Filing rooms varied from 30 
to 80 pounds a square foot of com- 
bustible content depending upon 
the height of the files (in the 80- 
pound room the files were of wood 
8 drawers high) and upon the 
proportion of wood and metal files. 
In non-fire-resistive buildings 
the degree of exposure varies 
widely. Some authorities calculate 
roughly that the hazard rating 
should be about doubled in a non- 
fire-resistive building. 
What extra hazard there is from 

















exposure hazards cannot be esti- 
mated as easily. One equipment 
manufacturer advises his men to 


add 5 minutes for a small frame 
building within 15 feet or less; 15 
minutes for a large frame building 
within 40 feet or less; and so on. 
This part of the estimate is even 
less a job for the layman. 
Table “B” summarizes these 
tests and other extensive data. In 
using this information it should be 
constantly kept in mind that here 
we are only touching the high spots. 
There are qualifying conditions in- 
volved in the use of any of this fire 
exposure data. 
After the fire hazard is deter- 
mined, we can say what the best 
possible protection is for the Class 
1—Vital records. There are still 
many problems in deciding upon 
the best equipment to be used. 
Special record rooms and vaults 
are often desirable. The problems 
of the business decide such ques- 
tions. Expert advice is helpful also. —_— ©ou"tesu Remington-Rand 
More and more business is realiz- THE modern tendency is to bring record protection to the work, to 
ing that there is much to be said _ eliminate daytime hazards and save time in moving records daily 
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for bringing the protection to the 
records whenever possible. Safes 
and cabinets and equipment for 
many special needs have been de- 
veloped that furnish protection for 
records where the work is done. 
Card file and letter file safes with 
maximum fire protection are ob- 
tainable. In some of these, protect- 
ing covers operate electrically. 
Some of them include a working 
surface as part of the safe so that 
the records are never away from 
the safe. 

Wolfs’, Incorporated, a men’s 
furnishing store of Boston, solved 
a record protection problem by 
thus taking the protection to the 
records. Wolfs’ had 3,000 install- 
ment ledger account cards housed 
at night in an old style, obsolete, 
cast jamb safe built prior to 1917. 
This provided an uncertain amount 
of fire resistance. Incidentally, any 
reliance on safes or vault doors 
built before 1917 is undesirable. 
The Safe Manufacturers National 
Association offers the formal opin- 
ion that such safes are deficient in 
construction or have been subject 
to deterioration and should not be 
used for the protection of valuable 
records. Neither should reliance be 
placed on steel plate vault doors 
built prior to 1917, because they 
are deficient in construction inso- 
far as fire protection is concerned. 

With Wolfs’ old equipment the 
cards were exposed on the cashier’s 
counter from morning to night. 
They represented accounts receiv- 
able of $50,000 on which there 
would be an estimated loss of at 
least $12,500 in case the records 
were destroyed. 

Now the cards are kept in an 
electric-operating safe containing 
eight trays for 6x81,-inch ledger 
cards and ten compartments for 
index cards. Two-hour fire resist- 
ance is furnished with 24-hour in- 
stant protection at the cashier’s 
window where the cards are used. 
Entries are made on a posting shelf 
immediately above the records; a 
shelf that is a part of the safe. 

In general, banks have gone 
farther than have many businesses 


in protecting records at point of 
use. At the Central Savings Bank, 
New York City, there is a well- 
worked-out plan for furnishing the 
highest grade fire resistive record 
equipment at the point of use of the 
records. The illustrations show how 
well any special record-keeping 
plan can be worked out. The East 
River Savings Bank solved the 
problem in a slightly different 
manner, but with equally attractive 
and efficient results. 

Before we leave this question of 
the rating of record containers and 
of fire hazards, let’s look at the ac- 
companying “Mortality Rating” 
table. This sums up data prepared 
from fire records by the Safe Manu- 
facturers National Association. It 
includes fires over a long period of 
years during a time when there 
have been radical improvements in 
the fire-resistive qualities of con- 
tainers. Hence, the losses indicated 
should be decreased by several per 
cent when considering modern 
equipment. 

Table “C” well emphasizes one 
point of view concerning record 
protection ; the “if it’s worth doing, 
it’s worth doing well” point of view. 
There are many who believe that if 
records are protected against fire 
they should be well protected; 
placed in containers that are re- 
sistive to severe conflagrations. 
This means sorting records into 
two classes: those worth protect- 
ing and those not worth protecting. 
There is much to be said for this 
way of looking at record protec- 
tion. 

The other point of view would 
protect the less important records 
to an extent commensurate with 
their importance, as suggested 
earlier. This viewpoint has re- 
ceived a new impetus recently with 
the development of file-type con- 
tainers with 30-minute protection 
at prices that make it possible to 
consider using them for all records 
and documents. Indeed, if trade-in 
value of old equipment is con- 
sidered, the extra cost of these new 
insulated filing cabinets is very 
small. One estimate places the in- 


creased cost of three cents per 
month per thousand papers. 

Thoroughgoing record protec 
tion demands constant watchful 
ness in many directions. There ar: 
three responsibilities which should 
be permanent jobs: 

First: It is easy to increase the 
fire risk to which containers are 
exposed ; it happens because minor 
office moves are made without 
thought. The man who is respon 
sible for watching over the fire risk 
to records should be receiving the 
publications of the National Fire 
Protection Association from which 
he will learn what to watch for. 
Tests clearly confirm the obvious 
fact that the contents of safes wi!l 
be exposed to higher temperatures 
if combustibles are piled high 
against its sides. Any increase of 
combustible material in a room is 
likely to increase the fire tempera- 
ture and the damage. 

Second: Everyone knows the im- 
portance of fire drills to get people 
out of buildings when an alarm 
sounds. Many companies have as 
part of such drills the placing in 
safes of records upon which work 
is being done. Such plans are essen- 
tial; they will serve in time of need 
only if there is a regular check on 
who is to do what. When fire comes 
people are going to be more excited 
than anyone expects. At a recent 
bank fire most of the money and 
the records were placed carefully 
in safes as planned and was saved. 
But one man locked $3,000 in 
paper money in his wooden desk 
before he went to help the others. 
The desk was a total loss. 

Third: The company that has a 
systematic plan for record transfer 
and destruction has lessened the 
fire risk to worth-while records. 
Indeed, it is hardly possible to pre- 
pare a program for the protection 
of records without preparing a 
program for the destruction of use- 
less records. Keeping all old papers 
does not add security of any kind. 
Destruction of useless records re- 
leases space in protected contain- 
ers; decreases the combustible ma- 
terial and hence the fire hazard. 
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How One Company Dramatized 
a Sales Program 


ECENTLY Henry J. Bar- 
bour, manager sales pro- 
motion, Fairbanks, Morse 


& Company, had to de- 
liver a talk before his company’s 
St. Paul sales organization. The 
occasion was the presentation, by 
Colonel Robert H. Morse, of a 
silver trophy to the St. Paul branch 
for the year’s best selling job. 

Instead of the usual type of for- 
mal speech, Mr. Barbour decided 
to dramatize his talk in a form 
which would emphasize the neces- 
sity of each salesman having a sales 
program of his own, yet a program 
which was dovetailed with the com- 
pany’s sales activities. 

With a small wooden platform, 
built so that it could be quickly 
knocked down, Mr. Barbour 
pointed out that the horses of the 
platform were comparable to the 
company’s own contribution to suc- 
c.ssful selling. As he picked up one 
of the horses he called attention to 
its label, Service, and to the labels 
on the four legs, Men, Money, Ma- 
chinery and Methods. 

The other horse was labeled 
Reputation, with the legs labeled 
Good Product, Advertising, Sales 
Promotion and Price. He pointed 
out that the company had spent 
millions in advertising and sales 
promotion, that the company’s 
prices were competitive, even 
though no Fairbanks, Morse prod- 
uct was ever built down to a price. 

As he reached this stage of his 
talk he put the two horses down in 
their relative positions and said, 
“They tell me that every properly- 
designed platform is comprised of 
planks—so I have provided some 
planks.” Picking up the first plank 
he pointed out that it was called 
Time Management, because time is 
everything to a salesman, his great- 
est asset, which means that he must 


® 
Henry J. Barbour, sales promotion manager, Fairbanks, 
Morse & Company, builds a sales platform as a means of 


helping salesmen better understand the job before them 
* 


4 


“Tue horses or supports of the platform are furnished by the com- 
pany, but the planks are furnished by the salesmen” 
[31] 
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budget his time and live within his 
budget. 

The second plank was labeled 
Management of Calls, because when 
a salesman wants to increase his 
production he budgets his calls, 
just as when a business man wants 
to increase his profits he budgets 
his expenses. 

The third plank was called 
Territory Management, and as he 
picked it up he urged salesmen to 
make a greater study of their terri- 
tories if they really wanted to in- 
crease sales. 

As he laid down the third plank 
he picked up the fourth plank, 
called Advertising Management, 
pointing out that the salesman 
didn’t need to be an experienced ad- 
vertising technician, but that he 
must understand how to use the 
company’s advertising and to teach 
customers how to use it. 

Then came plank number five, 
Interview Management, and the 


suggestion that salesmen spend 
more time preparing for the inter- 
view, learning what the prospect 
needs and how to serve him more 
successfully. 

Plank number six was Increased 
Efforts, which means, as Mr. Bar- 
bour declared, more head work and 
more leg work. Plank number seven 
was Resourcefulness, without which 
no salesman can hope to succeed. 
Number eight was the Positive Sell- 
ing plank, put in the platform es- 
pecially to remind salesmen how 
wrong it is to go after business in a 
negative manner. 

Plank number nine was the Qual- 
ity plank, which was put down as 
Mr. Barbour told an incident of a 
salesman who tried to sell a dollar 
hammer merely by declaring that it 
was so good, “you can’t go wrong 
with it,” and of another salesman 
who sold a hammer for $1.75 by 
showing its seven points of superior 
quality in materials. 


Collection Idea for March 


HERE is nothing funny 
about an unpaid account, 
but many collection man- 
agers have found that a 
touch of humor is an excellent lu- 
bricant to keep the wheels of busi- 
ness turning without friction. 
Typical of some of the humorous 
collection ideas which have brought 
results is the following letter which 
was successfully used by a number 
of subscribers who have passed it 
along to us. 
Dear CusToMER: 
A negro who had an injured head 
entered a doctor’s office. 
“Hello, Sam! Got cut again, I 
see.” 
“Yes sah. I done got carved up 
wid a razor.” 
“Why don’t you keep out of bad 
company, Sam?” 
“ Deed I’d like to; but I ain’t 
got *nuf money to get a divorce.” 
Somewhat like Sam, we are 


“hooked up,” if not married, to a 
lot of concerns from whom we buy 
materials, who sure do “cut up” 
when we don’t pay our bills. 

Again like Sam—“we ain’t got 
*nuf money” to get a divorce. 

Will you help us out by sending 
us a check for $ ? 

Thank you! 

Gratefully yours, 

Letters of this type serve to 
break the deadly monotony of the 
average mill run of collection let- 
ters. Instead of “We note your ac- 
count of $28.42 remains unpaid 
despite the fact that our terms are 
2 per cent 10 days or 30 days net. 
Will you please let us have check 
to cover,” a letter of this kind may 
serve to make the debtor say to 
himself, “Well, that fellow is a 
pretty good guy. I must send him a 
check.” 

Another humorous idea, often 
used successfully is the collection 


Number ten was More Closing, 
and number eleven was Pride. The 
platform was made as shown in the 
illustration on page 31, and as the 
speaker picked up each part of the 
platform he explained the purpose 
or importance of it, in selling terms. 

The plan worked better than ex- 
pected, and the talk was one of the 
most successful Mr. Barbour ever 
made. It will hold salesmen’s atten- 
tion and point up the essential fac- 
tors in a salesman’s success, withi- 
out seeming “preachy.” Any sales 
manager can change the horses and 
the planks of the platform to suit 
himself, or to fit in with his own 
sales program. In 1936, with elec- 
tion talk running rife, the idea will 
be particularly suitable. One sales 
manager says he is going to use the 
platform plan and build a talk 
around the idea that a salesman 
should talk his own platform, and 
let politicians and rabble rousers 
talk about political platforms. 


letter printed with a black mourn- 
ing border. This type of letter may 
be used with several twists. One idea 
is to announce the “Death of Our 
Faith in Your Good Intentions.” 
The “announcement” goes on to 
say that up to the present the 
writer had utmost faith in the 
debtor’s intentions to pay his ac- 
count. But with so many dis- 
appointments this faith is dead. 

Another slant on the mourning 
letter is the announcement of thie 
Death of Patience. Such a letter 
should be used only as a last resort 
before taking stronger action. The 
letter announces that patience has 
now been killed by expecting too 
much of it and that since Patience 
is dead no further delay can be 
countenanced. 

Letters of this type are, of 
course, used more frequently for 
cleaning up small balances due from 
one-time buyers. 





This Schedule Helps 
Gut Auto Expenses 


Companies using Dartnell Auto Allowance Schedule report 
no need for revision of 1955 schedule and declare plan has 
resulted in big savings in costs of operating automobiles 


INCE July, 1934, Amert- 

can Business has been ad- 

vocating more carefully 

worked out schedules of 
automobile allowances for sales- 
men. In an article in the July, 
1934 issue, we printed a chart 
showing a schedule of allowances, 
based on the type of territory, 
mileage per week, road conditions 
and other factors. 

This schedule was_ widely 
adopted, and is now in use by a 
great many subscribers who oper- 
ate large and small fleets of sales- 
men’s automobiles. A number of 
them report to us that the schedule 
has saved them many dollars in 
operating costs and that it has 
been found eminently fair to all 
salesmen, in no matter what types 
of territories they work. 

When we first published this 
chart we agreed to conduct inves- 
tigations on which to base revisions 
of the schedules from time to time. 
In July 1935, we did conduct such 
an investigation among a large 
number of prominent companies 
employing salesmen who travel in 
automobiles. As a result of this 
investigation we published, in July 
1935, a revision of the original 
schedule. 

This revision was necessary be- 
cause a number of states passed 
legislation which increased auto- 
mobile operating costs. As we all 
know, that is a perennial habit 
with state legislatures. When in 
doubt concerning where additional 


tax funds can be raised, the slogan 
seems to be “sock the motorist.” 
Sales taxes increased gasoline 
costs; other legislatures passed 
laws requiring paid personal 
property tax receipts before issu- 
ing automobile license tags. There 
were upward adjustments in fire 
and theft insurance rates. The 
prices on used cars, as trade-ins, 
were lowered in many communities. 
Many subscribers felt that these 
and other factors necessitated a 
slight increase in automobile ex- 
pense allowances. 

Since this revised schedule was 
published in July 1935, we have 
made an effort to keep track of 
any factors that would warrant 
further revisions of the schedule. 
We have recently completed an in- 
vestigation among subscribers to 
determine whether or not there was 
any necessity for revision. It is the 
consensus of subscribers that the 
revised schedule, published in July 
1935, is still fair. They tell us that 
the few changes which have oc- 
curred in operating costs since the 
middle of 1934 are not drastic 
enough to warrant a further revi- 
sion of the schedule. 

Some states have reduced taxes 
on automobiles; in some localities 
allowances on used cars have in- 
creased since the final crack-up of 
the codes and attempts of volun- 
tary dealer organizations to en- 
force them. There were no very 
pronounced changes in automobile 
prices. As a result of reports from 
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Revised Schedule of 
Auto Allowances 








Class C 
Allowance 
Per Week 


60 | $ $ 0.80 
20 60 
77 37 
28 08 
80 75 
24 38 
71 97 
08 5.52 
60 | 3.17 
05 3.86 
81 85 
51 74 
12 67 
65 57 
30 30 
34 74 
38 : 13 
56 5.76 
60 | 10 
65 | 15.95 55 
350 70 | 90 
375 | 75 | 81 
400 | 80 | Ié 80 
425 85 5 4.20 
450 5.60 
475 9.95 05 
500 | 5 50 
525 | ! 5.75 9.95 
550 | 2 35 
575 24.15 | : 80 
600 5.20 | 34.20 
625 | 26.25 | 65 
650 g f 

675 

700 

725 ! 

750 $1.5 f 42 
7715 32.7! 44 
800 | s 46 
825 | 35.06 j 47 
850 | 36.13 | 42.08 48 
875 | § { 34 50.35 
900 $8.25 | 44.55 51 
925 39.5 45.81 53 
950 | - 47.03 54 
975 | | 48.29 56.09 
1000 250} 49.50 57.50 


Class A Class B 
Allowance | Allowance 
Per Week | Per Week 


Mileage 
Per Week 


10 
20 
30 | 
40 | 

50 | 

60 

70 

80 

90 
100 
120 
140 
160 
180 
200 
225 
250 
275 
300 
$25 
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Crass “A” Terrirory: Employees are en- 
titled to the Class “A” allowance when the car 
is operated in moderate-sized communities and 
in country service over hard surfaced roads. 
This classification is the standard allowance. 


Crass “B” Terrirory: Applies to terri- 
tories in large cities of over 500,000 population, 
where there are numerous traffic stops. Also 
applies to country territory where only a small 

ercentage of the roads are hard surfaced. 

ermission to use this class must be obtained. 


Cuiass “C” Territory: To be used only in 
unusual circumstances, and only when permis- 
sion has been given. It covers territories where 
the roads are exceedingly mountainous, or 
where some special condition, such as an 8-cent 
gasoline tax, justifies a higher allowance. 











many fleet operators we believe it 
safe to recommend continued use 
of the revised schedule, which is 
reprinted on this page for the 
benefit of readers who are, as yet, 
unfamiliar with it. We will revise 
the schedule when costs change ap- 
preciably. 





£ Sa 
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AIR-CONDITIONED and sound-proofed, the Hormel offices at Austin, Minnesota, probably operate with as 
little expense as any other offices in the country handling a similar volume of work. All of the company execu- 
tives, including the president, work out in the open, at desks exactly like those used by clerks 


Hormel's Fight to Maintain 
Steady Employment 


The final episode in a six-chapter 
serial, “The Packer Who Dared To 
Be Different,” describing the policies 
and methods in the sensational 
Srowth of the George A. Hormel Co. 


EFORE he became presi- 

dent of the company, Jay 

Hormel had a big head- 

ache; it was due to per- 
sonnel—the eternal problem of 


keeping a supply of ambitious, 
energetic and capable human raw 
material coming into the business 
to learn it and to prepare for 
greater responsibilities. 

In an effort to cure this head- 
ache he devoted a lot of time to 
an intensive study of personnel 
and labor problems. He devised a 
questionnaire which was a search- 
ing inquiry into a man’s life almost 
from the moment he was old 
enough to remember how he played 
during his early teens,-on up to 
the present. Jay Hormel mailed 
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out hundreds of them to people h« 
never expected to work for Hor 
mel, studied the answers, devised a 
rating system, and figured out a 
plan for rating all applicants 
Where, in the past, the ability of 
most applicants had been over- 
rated, this strict plan greatly 
underestimated the probable fu 
ture worth of applicants. For a 
time it looked as if Mr. Horme! 
had hit upon a method for evaluat- 
ing human material that would be 
a real contribution to science. But 
several factors were so compli- 
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cated, and it proved so difficult to 
predict changes in a young man’s 
attitude, that certain flaws were 
discovered and part of the plan 
abandoned. 

But the study was distinctly 
worth while. It focused the organi- 
zation’s attention on the impor- 
tance of hiring the right men and 
keeping them, instead of hiring 
almost anybody and firing them 
quickly if they didn’t pan out as 
expected. Today the Hormel or- 
ganization has perhaps the most 
rigid set of requirements for young 
men entering the business of any 
company in the industry. To ob- 
tain a job at Hormel’s, you must 
pass a searching examination and 
you must reveal, in as much detail 
as possible, what you have done, 
what you want to do, your ambi- 
tions, hobbies, and viewpoints on 
business as a whole. 

The search is for the man of 


unusual ability, enormous capacity 
and energy, whose attitude toward 
social and business problems is 
fundamentally sound. At this time, 
where thousands of young men are 
leaning toward radicalism of all 
kinds, when hundreds of big com- 
panies are honeycombed with 
sabotage, and are manned by ex- 
ecutives who have begun to doubt 
the profit system, who are listen- 
ing to the claims set forth by pro- 
moters of various it is a 
relief to find an organization man- 
ned with men with a broad social 
viewpoint, yet firmly 
that without adequate profits a 
business must perish and be of no 
further use to the community or 
country which it serves. 

Jay Hormel believes that a busi- 
ness should stand by its employees 
and keep them employed right up 
to the point of insolvency. He be- 
lieves that it is wrong to pitch a 


‘**isms,”” 


convinced 


man who is willing and able out 
into the street. He reminds us that 
when a business buys a machine 
(or a horse) it cannot turn that 
horse loose on the streets, or get 
out from under its investment in a 
machine. And he says, “There is 
something cockeyed about a sys- 
tem that sanctions turning a hu- 
man being out in the street, with- 
out employment, just because the 
management finds itself unable to 
find employment for him at the 
employment 
record during the depression is 


moment.” Hormel’s 
little short of amazing. 
So strong is his belief that men 
deserve, and industry owes, a full 
week’s work that Jay Hormel has 
been gradually introducing into 
the business a plan for paying 
men by the year, despite the great 
fluctuation in live stock receipts 
from month to month. This plan 
was so advanced that even the 


Some business men believe in modern equipment for their plants, but are content to operate obsolete offices. 
Since 1930, when the present offices were built and equipped, the Hormel offices have become known as ranking 


high in comfort, modern equipment, the latest machinery for all types of office operations 
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HorMeEt encourages educators, editors, legislators and others inter- 
ested in industrial welfare to visit the plant at Austin. This “club car” 
is constantly at the disposal of groups of visitors 


workers couldn’t understand it 
when it was introduced. They mis- 
took it for a “speed-up”; went on 
strike. The strike was settled in 
twenty-four hours. Today, the 
men who once struck against the 
plan are constantly petitioning the 
company to extend the plan into 
additional departments. 

As this is being written, there 
is a great dearth of live stock. 
Hormel could comfortably oper- 
ate its plant with several hundred 
fewer men than are now getting a 
full week’s pay; but so strong is 
the determination to keep. men em- 
ployed the company refuses to 
“lay ’em off” as others are doing, 
and thus aggravate the already 
difficult problem of unemployment. 
This vigorous effort to keep men 
employed led the company into a 
strange field recently. There were 
some men who simply couldn’t be 
employed in the factory. By all 
laws of precedent and previous 
practice the company was amply 
justified in taking them off the 
payroll; but precedent means sur- 
prisingly little with Hormel. Rack- 
ing their collective brains to find 
employment for these men, some- 
one hit on the plan of building 
homes for Hormel workers with 
this idle labor. An inexpensive, 
small, pre-fabricated wooden house 
was devised, and a finance plan 
developed which would bring a 
home of his own within reach of a 
$20-a-week worker. The men who 


erect the houses do the selling. The 
idea met with such a warm recep- 
tion in Austin that the problem 
now is to hold back sales. There 
are more orders for homes avail- 
able than there is money to finance 
them, and it is a question with 
company officials how much money 
should be tied up in this enter- 
prise. But it proves that there is 
nearly always a way to employ 
men if a company sets its head and 
its heart on keeping them busy. 

In many a company it is easy 
to “fire” a man, difficult to hire 
him. At Hormel’s it is difficult to 
do both. It is difficult to get a man 
on the Hormel payroll, and almost 
bafflingly difficult to separate him 
from the payroll once he has 
chalked up a record of ability, 
regular attendance, sobriety and 
honesty. While too lengthy for in- 
clusion in this concluding article 
of the Hormel series, the Hormel 
rules on employment show how 
difficult it is to terminate an em- 
ployee’s connection with Hormel. 
A few sentences will indicate the 
company’s attitude. 

“When the foreman and super- 
visor have exhausted their every 
resource in a fruitless effort to de- 
velop regular attendance, atten- 
tiveness, or good workmanship in 
an employee, the employee must be 
told that unless he can effect cor- 
rection immediately, it will be 
necessary that he be removed from 
the job. This will be known as 


‘first warning,’ the date and hour 
and exact nature of which the 
foreman will fully note in writing 
for future reference, listing the 
names of witnesses familiar wit 
the circumstances. 

“Tf, within a reasonable time, 
correction has not been effected, 
the workman will be given a similar 
but ‘second warning,’ of which the 
foreman will make a similar writ- 
ten notation. 

“Tf, within a reasonable time 
after the ‘second warning,’ the em- 
ployee has failed to effect correc 
tion, the foreman or supervisor 
will accompany the employee to 
the employment office, where he will 
be referred to the employment 
manager. To the employment man- 
ager will be given complete data 
covering the first warning, the sec- 
ond warning, and the occasion for 
bringing the employee in. 

“If the employment manager is 
satisfied that the employee has not 
had sufficient opportunity to effect 
correction, or that the warnings 
have not been made with full con- 
sideration of the rights and inter- 
ests of the employee, he may re- 
turn the employee to the depart- 
ment for further opportunity to 
correct himself. Otherwise, the em- 
ployment manager will take the re- 
sponsibility for further handling 
of the case. 

“The written ‘notation of the 
circumstances of the first and sec- 
ond warnings must be turned in to 
the employment office the day the 
circumstances occurred. These no- 
tations, together with the descrip- 
tion of the circumstances of the 
third occasion, will be maintained as 
part of that employee’s perma- 
nent employment record. 

“It will be the responsibility of 
the foreman (or supervisor) to sce 
that these two are prepared and 
turned in, in order that the warn- 
ings be recorded. It will be the 
duty of the employment office to 
see that the third is prepared, and 
that all three are maintained in 
the permanent file. 

“When the employment man- 
ager has an employee for removal 
from his job, (Continued on page 5) 





When the New Customer's 
Gredit Is Shaky 


Ho you turn him down cold, or write him a letter that makes 
him want to send you the money? Do you make him a com- 


pany friend, even if he has no money to send? How 37 
executives handle this problem is reported in this article 


By L. E. FRAILEY 


ECENTLY, I asked forty 
business men, mostly ex- 
ecutives and credit man- 
agers, “How do _ you 

refuse credit to a new customer 
whose rating is poor, and at the 
same time make the order stick?” 
Thirty-seven replied, many with 
the actual letters which are being 
used in their companies. So there 
you have the background for this 
discussion of a problem of con- 
siderable importance in practically 
every business. 

There are many varieties of let- 
ters, and each one has a slant dif- 
ferent from the others. In the sales 
letter, for example, the first req- 
uisite is the ability to persuade. 
In a letter refusing credit, it is 
tact. Human beings do not like to 
be told that their credit is no good. 
A man may be both as poor as the 
proverbial church mouse, and as 
proud as a peacock. You cannot 
bluntly say to the new customer 
that your credit agency has ad- 
vised “hands off’—not if you have 
hopes of still getting the order on 
a cash basis; not if you expect to 
retain his good-will, looking for- 
ward to the time when he may be 
more prosperous. 

One morning, ten years ago, you 
got an order from Samuel Gump, 
a merchant in Sunstroke, Louis- 


iana. The bill would amount to two 
hundred dollars. Who was Samuel 
Gump? You didn’t know. But there 
was his order, and new customers 
are hard to get. So you held your 
breath and waited for a report 
from the credit agency. The next 
day you got the bad news—“client 
operating on a shoe string, ex- 
tremely slow pay, recommend sell- 
ing only when cash is paid in ad- 
vance.” So you wrote a short note 
—too short if the truth be told— 
telling Gump that you must have 
the money before you could ship 
his order. 

That was the last you heard of 
Gump until one day last month 
when your salesman gave you some 
unpleasant news. Gump had evi- 
dently struggled through the lean 
days. “Mr. Gump is the head of a 
chain of stores,” wrote your sales- 
man, “operating in six towns. He 
is also the head of a department 
store. Gump has plenty of money 
and likes to buy in large lots. But 
he won’t buy from me. He says 
that ten years ago you refused to 
sell him a small order when he 
needed a little help. He says our 
company can go to the devil. He 
means to buy from those who 
trusted him when he was getting 
started in business.” 

That, of course, is an imaginary 
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This Article 
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example of what the hard and 
tactless letter can do; but if you 
want a real story I have that, too. 
Years ago, when selling rice for 
the largest chain of mills in the 
South, I walked into the office of a 
Dallas, Texas, jobber. The presi- 
dent, an elderly man of the Ken- 
tucky colonel type, did -all of his 
own buying. He looked at my sam- 
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Gentlemen: 


Mr. A. B. See, one of our experienced and 
very best salesmen, has just sent to us the 
first order from your good company. We thank 
you very much, indeed, and we hope this contact 
will develop into a personal friendship and a 
business relationship profitable to both. 


Our goods, as you know, are very satisfactory 
to the trade such as you contact, and we are 
certain you can increase your sales very much 
by pushing then. 


We wish to express our friendship for you by 
writing something a bit delicate, but our best 
friends are those who are of real help by being 
frank when an apparent misunderstanding occurs. 


A report which we have received on your com- 
pany, written by one of the leading commercial 
agencies, states that you are slow pay and that 
some sellers are doing business with you for 
cash only. We sincerely hope this is a mistake, 
but we are so interested in doing and continuing 
to do business with you that we want to start 
off with a thorough understanding with you and 
you with us. 


Won't you kindly advise us the truth of this 
credit situation insofar as your company is con- 
cerned and let us see if we cannot arrive at 
mutually satisfactory terms upon which we can 
each do business with the other in a profitable, 


Gentlemen: 


Thank you for the order recently given our 
salesman; it is being prepared for immediate 
shipment. 


It is a pleasure to add your name to our list 
of customers and we hope that this is the begin- 
ning of a long and friendly business associa- 
tion. We shall be glad to cooperate with you in 
any way that we can, and we want you to feel 
free to call upon us whenever we can be of 
assistance. 


At the moment, we lack certain facts about 
your business that would enable us to assign 
adequate credit terms. We, therefore, should 
appreciate your letting us have a current finan- 
cial statement and such other information as 
will aid us in determining just what your re- 
quirements are to be and how we may best regu- 
late our credit terms to serve you most effi- 
ciently. 


In making this first shipment, we suggest 
that you authorize us to send it sight draft 
bill of lading attached so that there will be no 
delay in your receiving the merchandise while we 
are reviewing the figures to find out what ac- 
commodations will be most satisfactory. 


If you will let us hear from you promptly, 
we can start this shipment off to you without 
delay. 


friendly and happy way. 


appreciate an early reply. 





You have our very best wishes and we will 


Yours very truly, 








Thank you again for this, your first order. 


Sincerely yours, 











In rus letter by J. B. Doan, president, American 
Tool Works Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, the buyer 
is tactfully told of the adverse credit report. But the 
gate is left open for a satisfactory adjustment of the 
difficulty. The buyer could not possibly be offended 
by such a diplomatic and friendly letter . 


ples and finally said, “I’ll take two 
carloads of this choice Blue Rose, 
and one carload of fancy Hon- 
duras.” 

Business had been none too good 
on that trip, and I started to write 
up the order with great satisfac- 
tion. But the old gentleman said, 
“Just a minute, young man. I 
don’t recall that I have ever 
bought any rice from your mills. I 
do seem to recall some correspond- 
ence that I had with your presi- 
dent a long time ago. I’ll have my 
secretary see if she can dig it out 
of the files.” 

Oh yes, you can guess what hap- 
pened. A faded sheet of yellow 
paper came out of the files, like a 
ghost of’ the past, and the old 
gentleman’s face grew grim. “Tear 


up that order,” he said to me. “T’ll 
never buy a bag of rice from the 
company you represent. Thirteen 
years ago your company wrote me 
this letter—‘Because of an adverse 
credit report on your firm, we 
regret our inability to fill your re- 
cent order.’ It couldn’t even take 
time to write me a courteous letter. 
Well, young man, if my business 
was not acceptable to you then, 
your company is not acceptable 
now to me. Goodbye, sir.” 

So there was a letter, written 
under the circumstances we are 
discussing in this article, which, 
because of its bluntness and lack of 
consideration for the reader’s feel- 
ings, cost the company I was then 
serving the profit on twelve hun- 


dred bags of rice, and all the addi- 


Here the buyer is not told that an unsatisfactory 
credit report has been received. Instead he is asked 
to supply a financial statement and other references. 
The letter was written by Charles E. Buck, an 
executive of Lever Brothers Company, wel.-known 
soap makers, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


tional profit that might have come 
from repeat orders. Verily, in let- 
ter writing, as the Bible says, we 
reap as we sow. 

The thirty-seven business men 
who contributed their opinions on 
this problem of how to refuse 
credit did not all agree on the 
proper procedure. Ten wrote let- 
ters in which the buyer was flatly 
told that his credit rating was not 
satisfactory. They made no ai- 
tempt to reinstate the order on 
cash terms. Sixteen were more 
tactful. They explained the neces- 
sity of getting a credit rating, or 
asked the customer to supply 
references and a financial state- 
ment. In the meantime, they asked 
permission to ship the first order 
on c.o.d. terms. Six ignored the 
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Gentlemen: 

We have your order ready for shipment and can 
make shipment early next week. 

It was, of course, only natural that we 
should want to make the usual credit inquiries, 
which we have done, and we want to thank you for 
the wholehearted cooperation you gave us in this 
respect. We made our inquiries by telegraph and 
telephone so as to lose as little time as possi- 
ble, and we have completed them to the point 
where we are satisfied as to your credit stand- 
ing and your integrity. 

The only point that remains to be settled in 
our minds is when we may expect payment of our 
account. Our terms are net 30 days, no cash 
discount, f.o.b. Rochester, N. Y. It is rea- 
sonable to assume that you will receive prompt 
payment from your customer and on that basis we 
are going to ask you to sign the enclosed 30-day 
trade acceptance which will insure payment in 
30 days. 

We don't know whether you plan to finance 
this transaction yourselves, or if you must wait 
until you collect from your customer. We, 
therefore, want to make our plan of payment 
flexible enough to meet the situation. 

In approving credit all we had to go by was 
your statement of last July which is apparently 
the last one you issued. However, in these days 
of rapidly changing conditions, you can appre- 
ciate our desire to have the very latest possi- 
ble information, and if it would be convenient 
for you to submit figures we should be pleased 
to have them. 

We will look to hear from you by return mail. 

Cordially yours, 





Gentlemen: 

To me the high spot in any business day is 
the arrival of the first order from a new cus- 
tomer and I want to tell you, personally, how 
much I appreciate your first order to us. 

Most of our customers seem to stay with us 
for a long time and many of them have become my 
personal friends. These men have told me that 
one of the things which has caused their friend- 
ly feeling for our company is the frank and open 
manner in which we handle the rather delicate 
question of terms and credit. 

I find that our credit department has not yet 
asked for information on this subject and I do 
not like to see a new customer receive the usual 
cold and formal request for credit information 
without some personal word from me on the sub- 
ject. 

It is our policy to extend every possible ac- 
commodation to our customers and we realize that 
a friendly credit policy is just as important as 
the maintenance of quality in our product. 

These two make for a permanent and happy rela- 
tionship between manufacturer and customer. 

Will you, therefore, kindly send me some in- 
formation on which our credit manager can base 
his records? The name of your bank, together 
with the names of several suppliers with whom 
you have already established credit, will be 
satisfactory. 

There is bound, of course, to be a little 
delay while setting up the record and if you 
would like to have prompt delivery of the mer- 
chandise, perhaps you would prefer to send check 
for the first order so that immediate shipment 
can be made. 








order 








Please accept my thanks once more for this 


Yours very truly, 











Crepir Manacer C. G. Beardsley, Taylor In- 
strument Companies, Rochester, New York, is the 
author of this letter. He is the man who said, “We 
don’t turn down orders. We accrert them. But then 
we try to sell the customer on our terms instead of 
his and save the new customer’s order” 


question of credit, but gave other 
reasons for wanting cash on de- 
livery. For example, “Our prices 
are low because we pay cash for 
materials, and we are forced to sell 
on the same basis.” Four simply 
rejected the order without any 
reason, and one offered to com- 
promise by shipping the goods if 
one-half of the bill were paid in 
advance. 

Which of the above methods are 
best? Well, why surrender an order 
without a struggle? Assuming that 
you cannot ship on open terms, 
isn’t there always a slim chance of 
persuading the buyer to let the 
order stand anyway? In this con- 
nection, a comment made by C. G. 
Beardsley, credit manager for the 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 


Rochester, New York, is most in- 
teresting: 

-‘Perhaps we look at this credit 
problem a little differently,” he 
says. “We don’t turn down orders. 
We accept them. But then we try 
to sell the customer on our terms 
instead of his. Moreover, it cannot 
be done, in my opinion, with a form 
letter. The reply must meet each 
individual case, and must show a 
thorough understanding of the 
buyer’s problem. If that can be 
done, then one’s proposition is half 
sold. We discuss the matter frank- 
ly, though politely. We approach 
the customer by saying that since 
he is a newcomer, or is not rated, 
it was only natural that we should 
make credit inquiries, which we 
have done. We then discuss with 


Tus letter is outstanding for its confidence that 
the question of credit can be adjusted, and for its 
extreme friendliness. The writer is H. F. Lewis, 
eastern manager, Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation, 
New York City. The request for a check and the 
reason for it is most tactfully made 


him what the reports show, always 
making allowances for the fact 
that the reports may be wrong, or 
that there may have been some im- 
provement in the debtor’s business 
not reflected by the report. We tell 
the customer the reason why we 
must have our bill paid promptly, 
or why it wouldn’t be wise for us 
to supply him with added credit, 
and why we must have cash. That 
the plan works is attested by the 
fact that we rarely have to cancel 
an order for credit reasons.” 
You see, Mr. Beardsley ap- 
proaches each case with the right 
mental attitude. He first accepts 
the order, and then gives the buyer 
good reasons why it must be filled 
on different terms than he wanted. 
Ray G. Harrison, sales manager 
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WE MEAN A 1936 PAPER, with 
characteristics that fit today’s needs per- 
manized right into it so they are there 
when you need 
them. Send for A 
GUIDE TO BET- 
TER PAPER BUY- 
ING, a 12-minute 
book that tells about 
a better way to buy 
paper, and a better “2S 
paper to buy. That paper is known as 
Permanized Paper. New ideas and new 
equipment work together to make it; 
new satisfaction and value go. to those 
who buy it. Send for the booklet. It will 
be a time-saver for you, as well as 
showing you why Permanized Papers are 
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for the Reeves Manufacturing 
Company, Dover, Ohio, has the 
simplest of solutions to the prob- 
lem. It is based on the old axiom 
that “an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” He says, 
“We approve the credit of all 
prospects before they are solicited. 
If a new customer bobs up in any 
territory, the salesman asks our 
permission before calling on him. 
We audit our entire list of pros- 
pects every sixty days, checking it 
against Dun & Bradstreet. Our 
salesmen are told whom to call on, 
and whom not to call on.” 

Can the credit manager be 
safely entrusted with this problem 
of rejecting an order? R. A. Kiken, 
vice president of the Motive Parts 
Company of America, Chicago, 
Illinois, says no. “If any effort is 
to be made toward retaining the 
buyer’s good-will,” he says, “a 
notice of inability to extend credit 
should not be conveyed by the 
credit manager. Credit men are not 
hired to write sales letters. I think, 
therefore, that the salesman should 
carry the message in person; or 
when that is not possible, the let- 
ter should be written in the sales 
department.” 

Dale Remington, advertising 
manager for the Wisconsin Public 
Service Corporation, takes all 
credit reports with a grain of salt. 
“Entirely too many credit agen- 
cies,” he claims, “base their ad- 
verse ratings on reports from dis- 
gruntled suppliers. I am inclined 
to think that a credit half-heart- 
edly recommended by an agency 
would be one worthy of careful 
cultivation.” 

All right, you credit managers 
and you credit agencies! There’s a 
challenge for both of you. Is it 
true that the man who passes on 
credit lacks the understanding and 
sympathy necessary to deal with 
sales problems? Is it true that the 
average credit agency, attempting 
to protect its clients, leans back- 
ward when it comes to making 
recommendations? 

It seems to me that a little 
straight thinking makes this prob- 
lem of refusing credit compara- 





tively simple. You must either re- 
ject the order as submitted, or you 
must seek to hold it on terms more 
to your liking. But in either case, 
how can anyone with a long-pull 
vision of his business, fail to se 
the importance of using the utmost 
tact and friendliness in his letter to 
this would-be customer? A pauper 
today, and tomorrow a prince. W: 
never know when the things we say 
will come back at us in the future. 

The four letters exhibited with 
this discussion are examples of 
good letter writing. They differ in 
tactics, but they are alike in hav- 
ing that friendly understanding 
which would retain the good-will of 
the reader. 

But letters of the other type ar« 
too often encountered. What 
would be your reaction, for ex- 
ample, if you had given a salesman 
an hour of your time, had finally 
signed his order blank, and then 
received from the home office a 
letter signed by the credit manager 
which said, “We regret our in- 
ability to fill the order taken from 
you recently by our salesman, 
E. Barry”? Word for word, that 
is the message which came to the 
wife of a friend of mine who is 
quite able to pay his bills. 

And what would you think if the 
postman brought you this one? 
“After carefully considering the 
report made on your business by 
our credit agencies, we do not feel 
disposed to ship goods as ordered 
by you, but, of course, will be glad 
to make shipment provided you 
send us a check for the full amount 
in advance.” 

Worst of all is a ball of fire in 
fifteen words which came to a 
rather wealthy friend last year 
“Our credit policy,” it said, “will 
not allow us to deal with one of 
your financial rating.” Why such 
a note should have gone to a man 
who discounts his bills religiously, 
I don’t know. 

Must we sometimes refuse orders 
for credit reasons? Of course. But 
there is more than one way to kil! 
a goose. Why not do the job tact- 
fully? Does it ever pay to offend 
anyone in a business letter? 
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A “Comptometer” Division of Globe-Union Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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SAVINGS mentioned in the letter to the 
right exemplify the economies made pos- 





sible through “Comptometer” applications. 

Such economies are effected by using 
figures taken from their originating point, 
without recopying, to produce final results. 
This method is fast, accurate, flexible, 
simple, economical. 

For an explanation of the “Comptom- 
eter” Peg-Board method, call the District 
Manager of the “Comptometer” office in 
your locality, or write direct to 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 
North Paulina Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. An inquiry incurs no 
obligation. 
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CHAPTER V OF 


Henry Pulls Some Strings 


“You’reE on, Donaldson!” Hi- 
ram shouted. “Soon as I send this 
telegram I’ll write yow a check” 


ACK DONALDSON, lately 

top salesman of Hobbs Ster- 

ling Doughnut Makers but 

now—since that very morn- 
ing, in fact—unattached, picked 
out with a practiced eye the larg- 
est and easiest of the Majestic 
Hotel’s leather chairs, put his feet 
up on the window ledge, lighted his 
after-dinner cigar, and _ settled 
down to watch twilight descend 
over Main Street. 

It wasn’t exactly an inspiring 
sight. The sidewalks were deserted. 
The row of two- and three-story 
buildings across the street formed 
a dull and unpretentious skyline. 
And while the thick gray film on 
the plate glass window made it 
seem darker outside than it really 
was, the street lights hadn’t come 
on yet and the net effect, on Jack 
Donaldson at least, was one of 
gloom and desolation. The outlook 
matched his own perfectly. 

He had just asked himself, for 
the dozenth time, why he had 
stayed on in this dreary spot all 
day instead of driving down to 
New York and finding a new job, 
when a car pulled up on the oppo- 
site side of the street. An alert- 
looking young man stepped out 
and started toward the hotel. As 
he came closer, Donaldson sensed 
something vaguely familiar about 
him. He turned quickly to the 
clerk at the near-by cigar stand. 

“Say, who’s this chap just com- 


“THE HOUSE OF HOBBS’ 


S. Roland Hall's story of an old-fashioned father who takes 
his up-to-date son into the business brings together, in this 
installment, Henry Hobbs, who was reproved by his father 
for thinking the product should be modernized, and Jack 
Donaldson, the salesman who was fired for the same heresy 


ing in the door?” he asked. “Seems 
to me I’ve seen him somewhere 
before.” 

“Who? Oh, that’s young Hobbs. 
Henry, I think his name is. His 
father owns some sort of factory 
here in town.” 

“You don’t say!” exclaimed 
Donaldson, half to himself. “Well, 
well; now what do you know about 
that! We must look into this.” 

As Henry Hobbs walked across 
the lobby, Donaldson got up and 
sauntered carelessly in the same 
direction. They met in front of the 
cigar stand. 

“T’ll have a couple of those 
cigars,” said Donaldson, speaking 
first. He pointed into the case, 
then turned toward Henry as 
though noticing him purely by 
accident. 

“Why, hello there, young fel- 
low,” he boomed in assumed sur- 
prise. “You’re Hobbs, aren’t you? 
Henry, I believe?” 

“That’s right,” 
good-naturedly. 

“I thought I recognized you. 
I’m Jack Donaldson, one of your 
father’s salesmen.” 

“Oh, sure, Mr. Donaldson; I 
remember you now,” Henry re- 
plied, shaking his hand. “You 
were out at the house one evening 
a year or so ago when I was home 
from school. I’m glad to see you 
again.” : 

“How’s everything going with 

[42] 


said Henry 


you now, Henry? Finished school 
yet?” 

“Yes, graduated this spring. 
I’m working for Dad now.” 

“You don’t mean it!” This 
really was news to Donaldson, and 
he regarded the younger Hobbs 
with quickened interest. “Why 
don’t you come over and sit down, 
or are you in a hurry to get some- 
where?” 

“No hurry at all,” Henry 
agreed. “I just dropped in for 
some pipe tobacco and the Boston 
papers.” He made his purchases 
and joined Donaldson by the win- 
dow. “You’ve been out to the plant 
today, I suppose?” he asked when 
they were seated. 

“T’ll say I was at the plant. But 
not for long. Your father threw 
me out after I’d been there about 
five minutes. And he told me not 
to come back. In short, I’m fired.” 

“Say, I’m awfully sorry to hear 
that, Mr. Donaldson.” There was 
genuine concern in Henry’s voice. 
“What went wrong?—although it 
isn’t any of my business,” he added 
hastily. 

Jack Donaldson laughed. “Well, 
it’s nothing to worry about,” he 
said. “But never mind the ‘Mr. 
Donaldson.’ Everybody I know 
calls me Jack. And we ought to 
get better acquainted. We miglit 
be able to do each other some good. 
But if you’re working for your 
father how does it come I didn’t 
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see you around anywhere today?” 

“Oh, I’m out in the shop, put- 
ting machines together in the as- 
sembly room. I don’t get into the 
office very often.” 

“Learning the business from the 
ground up, eh? Well, that’s the 
right idea, I guess. But if you'll 
excuse my saying so, there may not 
be any business left by the time 
you’ve learned it.” 

Henry couldn’t let a statement 
like that pass unchallenged. Re- 
gardless of his own opinion of the 
state of his father’s business, a 
question of loyalty was involved. 

“Things aren’t that bad,” he 
stated with decision. “Of course, 
Mr. Donaldson—er—Jack, I know 
how you probably feel over being 
let go. . . .” But Donaldson cut 
him short with a wave of his hand. 

“That’s got nothing to do with 
it, Henry,” he broke in, “nothing 
at all, so we'll just leave that out. 
As far as I’m concerned, I’m bet- 
ter off the way things are. I can 
go with Acme Machine and make 
half again as much as I’m making 
here. But I don’t want to do it if 
I can help it.” 

“Why not?” Henry asked. 

“Well, maybe I’m a poor sap 
for feeling this way—lI’ve been 
thinking so all day myself—but 
I’ve got an awful lot of respect 
and affection for the old codger— 
uh, your father, I mean, Henry. 
Beg your pardon.” 

“That’s all right,” said Henry 
smiling. “I know what you mean. 
Go ahead.” 

“He’s a hard-boiled old egg, and 
pretty set in his ways, but under- 
neath he’s the squarest shooter I 
ever worked for. He’s done a lot 
for me, and I’m not going to stand 
around and see his business go to 
pot without at least trying to do 
something about it.” 

“What makes you so sure the 
business is going to pot?” Henry 
wanted to know. 

“How can it miss?” Donaldson 
countered. “He’s got an obsolete 
machine that’s priced too high be- 
cause his production costs are out 
of line. He’s not doing anything 
for his customers except sell them 





FISHING COMPANY GAINS 
100% INCREASE IN 
BUSINESS CAPACITY! 


(From Edison Records of the World's Eusiness) 


Whether your business is Fishing or 
“fishing for profits,” you undoubtedly 
will be interested in knowing how this 
Fishing Company estimates its 100% 
gain in executive time. 

The gain is accounted for by the fact 
that Ediphone Voice Writing frees each 
dictator from interruptions. He dictates 
letters, inter-office memos, sales re- 
ports, etc. whenever he wants—between 
interviews, after telephone calls, or at 
any hour that may suit his convenience. 

Furthermore, each man is able to do 
his work with a clear trend of thought 
—he doesn't have to wonder whether 
his secretary is “getting” the dictation. 
His Pro-technic Ediphone “gets” every- 
thing. There are no errors! And, his sec- 
retary is free for more important work. 
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Records of hundreds 

of installations of Standard 

New Process Duplicators show 
savings as high as 65%. Some are single 
machines in small offices and factories. 
Others comprise batteries of 8, 10, 12 
or more, in giant corporations. And 
whatever the application — for forms, 
intricate systems, or general duplicating 
—the savings of the New Process 
method are inevitable. 


Copies Direct From The 
Original 


Standard’s New Process method elim- 
inates costly, time-consuming operations 
between typing the original master and 
making copies. It gives you direct ac- 
tion. Banishes gelatin, stencils, ink and 
type. Masters may be filed‘and used 
again. Because of these and other ex- 
clusive advantages, the scope. of many 
established “systems” may be extended, 
and efficient systems established, not 
possible with previous methods. 

















































How Users Save Money 
General Motors Export Co., 
New York 


Eliminates carbon manifolding and possi- 
bility of error in order-invoice work. 
Produces better copies in accurate regis- 
tration. Savings in time and money war- 
ranted purchase of additional machines. 


R. C. A. Victor Co., 
Camden, N. J. 


Standard New Process Duplicators in 
various departments save many thousands 
of dollars annually in time, labor, and 
operating costs. Have also improved op- 
erating efficiency, speeded production 
work, and reduced possibility of errors. 
American Forging & Socket Co., 

Pontiac, Mich. 
Previously typed two masters — one for 
original order and one for completed job, 
with final labor, material and rate 
revision figures. By re-using original 
“master,’’? re-typing and re-checking are 
eliminated, quality of copies improved, 


speed increased 30%. 
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Duplicating Machines Division, 
Standard Mailing Machines Co., 
Winter Street, Everett, Mass. 

Please send me more complete information how 
the New Process Duplicator reduces form costs 
up to 65%. 
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supplies that they can buy cheaper 
some place else. I mean, he isn’t 
really helping them build up their 
businesses, and that’s the only 
thing he can do to keep his own 
business going.” Donaldson sud- 
denly stopped and looked at 
Henry queerly. “But I’ve a lot of 
nerve talking to you this way. 
After all, you’re the Old Man’s 
son and I’m just one of the hired 
help—not even that any more.” 

“I’m glad you did, Jack,” was 
Henry’s earnest reply. “I’m really 
grateful to you because that’s the 
only way I can find out about some 
of the things that puzzle me. Dad 
doesn’t tell me much about how the 
business is going, but from what 
the fellows in the shop have said, 
I understand that orders have been 
falling off lately.” 

“Falling off!’ repeated Donald- 
son. “That’s putting it mildly. 
Say, my sales for years were three 
and four times what they are now. 
And there’s no need for it, either, 
except that we just don’t keep up 
to date. Why, there’s nobody in 
the industry that puts the quality 
and dependability into their ma- 
chines that your father does. They 
run for years without any servic- 
ing, but they’re old-fashioned. 
That’s what’s the matter with 
them, and they cost too much.” 

“It’s a funny thing,” Henry 
rejoined, “but I was talking with 
Dad only yesterday about that— 
about being old-fashioned, I mean. 
I asked him why he didn’t paint 
the machines some brighter color 
and change the design to make 
them look modern—you know, 
streamline them or something.” 

Donaldson looked at his young 
companion in astonishment, and 
there was a certain admiration in 
his glance too. But all he asked 
was, “And what did he say?” 

“Well, he laughed at me at first. 
And then he got sort of mad when 
I pressed the point, so I haven’t 
said any more about it. He didn’! 
sound very encouraging, though; 
I’m sure of that.” 

“Henry, my boy, you’re on the 
right track,” Donaldson said, 
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leaning forward confidentially and 
tapping him on the knee. “You 
may not know very much about 
this business yet, but you’re learn- 
ing awfully fast. And you’ve put 
your finger on one of the biggest 
sore spots already. That’s exactly 
the reason I lost a big order for 
a dozen machines last week, and 
that’s the reason your dad and I 
couldn’t see eye to eye.” Then the 
salesman told the whole story of 
the morning’s episode in Hiram 
Hobbs’ office. 

When he had finished, Henry 
leaned back thoughtfully in his 
chair and asked, “Well, what are 
we going to do about it, Jack?” 

“T’ll tell you what we can do 
about it,” Donaldson exclaimed, 
with mounting enthusiasm. “We 
can sell your father a new model— 
a 1936 Model Sterling Doughnut 
Maker to take the place of this 
1920 job we’ve got now. I’ve got 
a friend down in New York who’s 
an industrial designer. Makes 
models of everything from foun- 
tain pens to washing machines. 
Why don’t we get him up here and 
see what he can do with Dough- 
nut Makers?” 

“That sounds great,” agreed 
Henry. “How soon could we get 
hold of him?” 

“Let’s see. This is Friday. I'll 
call him long distance tonight, and 
if he can come up tomorrow I'll 
figure on staying here over the 
week-end. By that time we ought 
to know where we stand. But 
they’ll be some expenses connected 
with this thing. I’ve got a couple 
of hundred dollars I could spare, 
but that’s about all. How are you 
fixed ?” 

“Well, I could put up that much 
more, I expect,” Henry answered. 
“Do you think that will be 
enough?” 

“Plenty. Enough to get us 
started anyway. And after we’ve 
got something to show him, if I 
can’t sell it to your father I’d bet- 
ter quit trying to be a salesman 
anyway. Then there’s another 
thing, Henry. How much do you 
know about the mechanics of these 


machines, anyway? We'll have to 
give this designer chap something 
to go by.” 


“Not an awful lot,” Henry con- | 


fessed. “I’ve been working on as- 
sembly about a week, but that 
wouldn’t do much good, I’m afraid. 
Say, I have some blue-prints and 
photographs that Dad let me have 
before I started to work.” 

“Just what the doctor ordered,” 
Donaldson went on. “Soon as I put 
through the phone call we'll be 


our way.” 


Shortly before 10 o’clock the | 


following Monday morning the 
switchboard operator announced 


the presence of a caller in the outer | 


office. 
“Who is it and what does he 


want?” demanded Hiram Hobbs | 


over the phone. 


“He doesn’t give his name, and | 


says he isn’t connected with any 
company,” came back the answer. 
“He wants to see you about a 
private matter.” 

“T’ll bet he does,” snorted Hi- 
ram. “Some private charity, prob- 
ably. But let him come in.” 

To put visitors immediately on 
the defensive, Hiram Hobbs had 
cultivated the habit of going about 
his work without looking up when 


they entered. He had found, and he | 


frequently chuckled to himself over 
the thought, that they grew more 
and more uncomfortable the longer 
he left them standing in front of 
his desk unnoticed. 

He pored over the papers on his 
desk longer than usual this time, 


apparently unaware of the pres- | 
ence of anyone else in the office. 


But when he finally did raise his 


eyes, he was the one taken by sur- 


prise and not his caller. 

“You, Donaldson!” he exploded 
as soon as he could speak. “I 
thought I was through with you 
for good. What are you doing 
back here?” 

“Good morning, Mr. Hobbs,” 
said Donaldson pleasantly. “In 


answer to your question, I’m not | FP! 
: | with a [] set of Sales Control Forms. 


back at all because I haven’t been 


away. I’ve been right here in town 


ever since Friday.” 
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With Postindex rapid stack, left hand 
does all handling, right hand free for 
posting. 





Easy to transfer your vertical file cards 
to Postindex drawer cabinet — slot them, 
attach hinge clips. 

















With Postindex 15,000 cards can be 
within easy reach of operator, for post- 
ing, for reference. 





Postindex rotary files especially valuable 
for lists of names; type them in gangs; 
no holders needed. 
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“! DON'T WANT 
GUESSING... 


... 1 Want 


Facts” 


ODERN business cannot afford 
guess work—it needs to know 
the facts about sales, credit, stock 
turnover, accounts receivable, pay- 


roll, purchases, etc. 


The Globe-Wernicke visible record 
system provides accurate and com- 
plete information and can be applied 
to every department of your business 
or profession. Good records will 
soon more than pay for the cost of 


efficient equipment. 


Let a Globe-Wernicke systems ex- 
pert study your present methods and 
recommend card forms and visible 
record equipment that will enable 
you to know the important facts 
about your business — instantly. 
There is no cost or obligation for 


this service. 


New, approved forms that enable 
you to meet the requirements of 
Social Security legislation are now 
available. We will be glad to submit 
samples and explain how they save 


time, work and money. 


There is a Globe-Wernicke dealer in 
almost every city, who will gladly 
tell you about our system and service 


—or write direct to us. 
Globe-Wernicke 
aR 


—, Cincinnati, Ohio 
! MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS 
NEEDED IN OFFICES 








“And what for, I’d like to know? 
I certainly have nothing more to 
say to you.” 

“Well, there was one little item 
of unfinished business I had to take 
up with you before I left, Mr. 
Hobbs, and this is my first chance.” 

“Commissions, I suppose. Well, 
there isn’t a chance, Donaldson. I 
checked up thoroughly, and you’re 
paid in full.” 

“T know it, Mr. Hobbs,” Don- 
aldson went on in the same even 
tone, “and I appreciate it very 
much. But that isn’t what I came 
to see you about. Look here. . . .” 
And before Hiram could interrupt 
he spread before him a sheaf of 
sketches, diagrams and _ notes. 
Hiram looked at them closely. 

“Well, I'll bite, Donaldson,” he 
said at length. “What is it—a 
baby buggy?” 

“No, sir!” Donaldson replied 
emphatically. “You’re looking at 
the very last word in doughnut- 
making machines.” 

“Hmp!” Hiram grunted, trying 
not to seem impressed. “Whose is 
it—Acme’s?” 

“Not yet it isn’t. I had it drawn 
up for the House of Hobbs.” 

“How did you come to do that, 
Donaldson? You’re supposed to be 
done with the House of Hobbs.” 

“T’ll tell you, Mr. Hobbs, after 
working for you all these years I 
just couldn’t make a change with- 
out one last attempt to patch 
things up here.” He spoke rapidly 
and earnestly, and he thought that 
Hiram, behind his noncommittal 
front, was thawing visibly. “I’m 
sure we both said things the other 
day we didn’t mean. I’d like to have 
a chance to show you how a new 
machine like this will solve all our 
problems. But whether I can do 
that or not, I want to go back 
to work for you. What about it?” 

“I’ve been doing quite a little 
thinking about this thing myself, 
Donaldson,” Hiram began, careful 
not to commit himself. “Maybe 
you have something here; maybe 
you haven’t. I don’t know yet. But 
I have made up my mind to one 
thing. We ought to improve the 


appearance of the Doughnut 
Maker. For once thing, we ought to 
paint it some light color—white or 
cream or gray... .” 

Jack Donaldson tried hard to 
keep a straight face as he heard 
Hiram repeat, almost word for 
word, what Henry had said to him 
just a few days before, but didn’t 
quite succeed. Hiram noticed his 
smile, but misinterpreted it. 

“TIT know it may sound like a 
he continued ag- 
consider _ this 


strange idea,” 
gressively, “but 
point: Bakeries are always asso- 
ciated with cleanliness and light, 
and their machinery ought to re- 
flect those same qualities. Now 
you’ve got a good start here, 
Donaldson, and I’m willing to go 
along a little ways and see what 
can be developed. By the way, how 
much have you put into this?” 

Donaldson did some quick think- 
ing. It might be hard to get his 
own two hundred dollars and 
Henry’s too back all at once, but 
he decided to make the effort. 
“Four hundred dollars,” he stated. 

“Four hundred dollars!”  re- 
peated Hiram in astonishment. 
“Four hundred dollars for those 
pictures?” And he pointed at the 
sketches scornfully. 

“Well, it isn’t all spent yet,” ex- 
plained the salesman, “and if you 
want to stop now I can probably 
get out with half of that. But 
here’s the situation: I got a de- 
signer up from New York and put 
the proposition up to him. For 
four hundred, he agreed not only 
to make these sketches and dia- 
grams, but to go ahead with a 
miniature model and a set of work- 
ing drawings. He worked on these 
preliminary sketches Saturday 
afternoon and all day yesterday. 
He’s waiting now to hear whether 
to go ahead or not. Here’s his 
card. If you wire him and give him 
the word, he’ll complete the mode! 
and blue-prints and bring them up 
to you. Then he’ll work with your 
own machinists and engineers in 
designing the new dies at whatever 
retainer fee you decide on. Per- 
sonally, Mr. Donaldson,” he then 
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ow Can I—a Business Man— 
Really Learn Law at Home? 


OU are not alone in asking that question. 

Practically every man has seen where 

knowledge of law would have helped his 
success. The entire structure of business is held 
together by contracts and legal relations—and 
the man who knows law has a distinct advan- 
tage—for himself and his firm. 

Again, countless occasions arise outside of 
the office—rental leases, life insurance, inheri- 
tance questions, domestic affairs, taxes and 
trust agreements are but a few—on each of 
which you may stand to lose unless you know 
something of law. 

Again, the study of law, legal training, gives 
you what the business world prizes highly and 
rewards liberally—a keen analytical mind, the 
ability to judge shrewdly and to act quickly 
and with confidence. 

But whether you want law for personal and 
business values, or whether you intend to pre- 

pare for a bar examination, the same problem 
os fronts you. How can you acquire that 
knowledge? 

You can’t go back to school or spend the 
necessary years in a law office. But there is one 
road open to you—home study—a road, as you 
know, that some of the greatest leaders of all 
time have traveled—men like Lincoln, Grant, 
Disraeli, John Marshall, Coolidge—who mas- 
tered this important subject in hours that 
otherwise would have been wasted. 

It can be done, of course—thousands have 
done it—yet what you want to know is—can 
you reasonably hope to do it? Will it be worth 
your time and money? Will it hold your in- 
terest, or will you find it drudgery? And— 
most important of all—will you really bene- 
fit by it? 

You are quite wise in asking these questions 
—in holding your decision until they are 
answered to your complete satisfaction— 

And these paragraphs are written with just 
that purpose—to help you answer your ques- 
tions so far as LaSalle law training is con- 
cerned. Let’s get right down to facts. 


80,000 Others 
Have Proved It for You 


First: LaSalle has been successfully training 
men and women in law for twenty-four years 
—more than 80,000 individuals, from all walks 
and stations in life—from every section of our 
country and from many foreign countries. 
Some of these are now successful 

lawyers and judges—others are 

executives, owners of 

business, presidents 

and general managers 

of corporations, de- 

partment managers, 


These books are FREE— 
ask for them 


etc. Their names and addresses are readily 
available for your direct investigation. 
Second: Out of this twenty-four years’ ex- 
perience in training so many individuals in 
such varying conditions, LaSalle naturally has 
worked out, and perfected, the material and 
methods of teaching law by home study. We 
have had to meet, and solve, every possible 
problem. No matter what your situation, your 
handicap, your education, your needs and de- 
sires, etc.—we have already trained success- 
fully some man in similar circumstances. 


A Most Remarkable Law Library 


Third: Since legal text books are of such great 
importance in any study of law, the LaSalle 
Law Library was prepared by more than twenty 
outstanding law professors—leading teachers 
in our greatest resident law schools—and three 
lawyers. Five of these professors—including 
the editor-in-chief—have been Deans of their 
schools. One of the editors is now president of 
a great state university. Also, among the writers 
of the special lectures supplementing the texts 
are two U. S. Senators, a former attorney- 
general of the U. S., and a Supreme Court 
Justice of the State of New York. 

More, these men—in preparing this Library 
—kept in mind always that it was to be used 
for home study. They knew it was for men like 
you—busy men who would study it at night, 
on trains, in spare moments in offices or stores 
—men who must find it clear and engaging, 
yet complete and reliable. So they wrote di- 
rectly, simply, interestingly. All the material 
was then organized and edited by the LaSalle 
staff to give it the tested LaSalle training values. 

Incidentally, LaSalle’s “American Law and 
Procedure” is highly valued by lawyers as a 
condensed, authoritative reference work. In 
many resident law schools and offices it is the 
reference work most used by students and 
lawyers. 

How the LaSalle Problem Method 
Makes Study Interesting 
and Practical 
Fourth: This training is personally applied to 
you under lawyer-instructors, members of the 
bar who give full time to LaSalle training. 


These men check your work, guide you, and 
instruct you at every step according to your 


own individual needs. You study under a defi- 
nite, clear-cut plan involving continual use of 
the Problem Method, dealing with actual legal 
problems. Thus you learn by actually handling 
legal problems, analy zing cases, and making 
definite legal decisions—not by merely memo- 
rizing rules. You will find it “fascinating and 
practical—dealing with many of your own 
problems. 

Fifth: In certain permitted states, each year, 
LaSalle trained men pass the bar examinations 
with | hig zh honors. We know we can equip you 
with the Law knowledge to pass the examina- 
tion, provided you can meet the other require- 
ments of the Board of Examiners. And if you 
are interested in L aS lle Law training for your 
business success—as most of our members are 
— we would like you to read a booklet called 
“Evidence.” In it hundreds of business men and 
lawyers tell you exactly what this training has 
meant to them in more money and advance- 
ment. Experience after experience that prove 
beyond question what you may expect. 

There is no charge for this book. It is yours 
simply for the asking. Just fill out and mail 
the coupon below. 


WE HAVE ANSWERED 
YOUR QUESTIONS— 
NOW ANSWER OURS 


You have our answers to your questions. Now, 
let us ask you a question—the real question— 
about the depth of your ambition, the quality 
of your determination. 

For iegal training, with all its fascination 
and values, is no magic wand for the lazy or 
the fearful or the quitter—it offers success only 
to the alert adult who has the courage to face 
the facts and the will to carry on till the job 
is done. No other should consider law training 
—or even write us for further information. 

But if you ARE that man, let us assure you 
that whatever your circumstances, your handi- 
caps, your ambition—we will successfully teach 
you Law at home, and help, in every possible 
way, to turn your study into higher pay and 
advancement. 

If you do not have the initiative to mail the 
coupon now, you may well say good-bye to 
your ambitions to study Law. For certainly no 
clearer way was ever shown you—no program 
of study was ever made more practical for you. 
This is the opportunity you have been waiting 
for. Fill out and mail the coupon today—for 
the information that can open up to you the 
success of which you have dreamed. 


No cost or obligation to your request. So 
why not?—NOW. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 347-L, Chicago 
Kindly send me free copies of your two booklets, “Law Training 


for Leadership” 


and ‘ 


‘Evidence,” together with full information 


about your Law training—without obligation to me. 


Name.......... 





Present Position.. 








LaSalle Extension University 
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It’s the “Cash Register” 
Editorial Appeal... . 


of the paid-in-advance subscribers to 

78.3% AMERICAN Business are classified as 
“Firms Who Advertise”—the livest kind 
of prospects. 


of these subscribers hold the position of 
692.6 Xp general manager or better—they hold the 
deciding vote when it comes to buying. 
are owners of the business or presidents of 
9 1 . 2 % the company—4.69 per cent are vice presi- 
dents—15.9 per cent are secretaries or 
treasurers. 


The above percentages are based on an actual analysis of 
36,243 subscriptions and are not a “cross section” or an 
“estimate.” Copies of the A.B.C. auditor’s report on the cir- 
culation of this business paper are now available. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 


The Illustrated Magazine That Tells How Others 
Are Increasing Business Profits 


4660 RavENswoop AVENUE, CHICAGO 


MEMBER: AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS AND 
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concluded, “I think it’s a very 
reasonable expense.” 

Hiram fidgeted in his chair. He 
looked again at the drawings. Then 
he picked up the card of the New 
York designer and studied it a 
moment. Finally he reached im- 
pulsively for a telegraph form. 

“You’re on, Donaldson,” he 
shouted. “Soon as I send off this 
telegram I'll write you a check.” 

Hiram was just blotting the 
check when Henry walked into the 
office with a requisition from the 
assembly room for him to sign. 
Henry and Donaldson glanced at 
each other, but no sign of recogni- 
tion passed between them. Henry 
had insisted on being kept out of 
the whole affair. 

“What is it, Henry?” Hiram 
asked impersonally when he saw 
who it was. “Another requisition, 
huh? Seems like all I do is sign 
things that cost me money. All 
right ; there you are.” And he was 
about to dismiss his son when he 
thought of Donaldson. “Just a 
minute, Henry,” he said, “I don’t 
know whether you remember Mr. 
Donaldson or not; he’s our sales 
man in New York State. Donald- 
son, this is my son Henry.” 

“How do you do, Mr. Donald- 
son,” said Henry with a smile and 
a well-guarded twinkle in his eye. 

“I’m very glad to know you, 
Henry,” was Donaldson’s polite 
reply. “I see you’re starting in at 
the bottom rung of the ladder.” 

Hiram rose and started for the 
door. “Be back as soon as I make 
this entry in the books,” he ex- 
plained, and went into the outer 
office to open up a big ledger and 
record the check in longhand. 

“How did it go off?” asked 
Henry in a low voice. 

“Hook, line and sinker,” an- 
swered Donaldson. He glanced at 
the requisition in Henry’s hands. 
“But the old boy doesn’t know 
what he’s in for yet,” he continued 
hurriedly. “Wait until he gets to 
signing requisitions for these new 
models. It’ll be a mad-house 
around here or I miss my guess.” 

(To Be Continued) 
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Cold February Builds 
Backlog of March Business 


While the sale of durable goods showed good in- 
creases in February, the volume of merchandise sold 
for resale through trade channels, fell off sharply. 
This, of course, was due to abnormally cold weather 
and heavy snows in many trading areas. Some lines 
of business reported 50 per cent drops over February 
1935. On the other hand the cold spell gave impetus 
to the sales of coal, oil, winter clothing, and cold 
weather necessities. The net result, however, has 


been a drop in the business index of approximately 
three points from the January peak. 

As might be expected, this drop in February retail 
sales varied with the climatic conditions. The East 
reported a sales gain of about 6 per cent over 1935, 
with New England showing gains running as high as 
ll per cent over 1935 one week. The Northwest suf- 
fered the most severe declines due to almost impassa- 
ble highways. The supposition is that those areas 





SALES REPORTS UP TO FEBRUARY 29, 1936 


Individual Company Reports—Not Totals for the Indastry 





EQUIPMENT 


WEARING APPAREL 


ADVERTISING 





% 
Increase 
for 1 
Mo.* 


% % % 
Increase|\I ncrease Increase 
for 1 ‘or 
Mo.* | Feb.t 











Saws, Files & Other Tools 27.0 
Hardware—Machine Work | 110.0 
Industrial Machinery 

Drop Forgings & Frg. Mchy. 
Power Transmission Equip. 
Cash Registers 

Business Systems 


Calculating Machines 


Work Clothing 


Silk Hosiery 
Men’s Suits 
Men’s Shoes 
Women’s Shoes 
Men’s Shoes 


| 
wo 
“oe 


Women’s & Child’s Dresses | 31.2 | none 


42.0 | 20.0 |Advertising Agency 
Farm Paper 
12.0} 10.0 | Business Papers 
22.0 | 20.0 |General Magazines 
10.3 | 12.0 | Metal Specialties 
7.0 |—41.5 |Printing 
—15.0 |—10.0 | Printing Paper 











Autographic Registers 
Office Equipment 
Steel Office Furniture 


BUILDING 


HOUSE FURNISHINGS 








Farm Equipment 

Farm Equipment 
Agricultural Implements 
Windmills & Pumps 
Store Equipment 
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Concrete Slabs 
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Wood Stained Shingles 
Cement Manufacturing 


Linen Rugs & Carpets 
Fibre & Wool Fibre Rugs 








LUXURIES 








Machinery 





FINANCIAL 








AUTOMOTIVE Industrial Banking 





| 15.0] 15.0 —— 





Motor Truck Trailers 18.0 


AGRICULTURAL 


Watches 
Silverware 





Motor Truck Mfr. 23.0 . 











Motion Pictures 








|-15.0 |—10.0 








*Actual increase for first month of 1936 over same period 1935. {Estimated increase for February 1936 ever February 1935. 
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which have had the most severe weather, will show 
the greatest March gains. Midwinter vacation travel 
is up 25 per cent over last year, so that winter resort 
territories should also be good bets for March and 
early spring business. 

An assuring sign of sustained business recovery is 
the pick-up in the durable goods industries. In Janu- 
ary the domestic demand for machine tools showed a 
22 per cent increase over January 1935, and as we 
have pointed out here before, machine tools are a de- 
pendable index to future manufacturing activities. The 
office equipment industry is also reporting gratifying 
gains. Sales of the Addressograph-Multigraph Com- 
pany are running over the 1929 highs. Remington- 
Rand's January sales (domestic) show a 34 per cent 
increase. The sales of both of these companies reflect 
increased activity in office operations. Brookmire 
estimates the country as a whole will show an increase 
in consumer income for the next six months of more 
than 16 per cent over the same period a year ago. 
Colonel Ayers of the Cleveland Trust Company fore- 


casts that the steel industry will have the most pros- 
perous year in a decade. Roger Babson stated on 
February 20, his belief that business this year will be 
10 per cent better than last year regardless of which 
party wins the elections. Nonpartisan observers now 
believe there is a 50-50 chance for the Republicans. 

Current opinion in Washington is that while elec- 
tion uncertainties will restrain the rate of recovery, it 
is certain that business will pick up rapidly after the 
elections are out of the way. Roosevelt's re-election 
will assure a continuation of budgetary inflation, 
since the Democrats are working toward a balanced 
budget by 1938. The election of a Republican presi- 
dent, and lower house, would give business new con- 
fidence, which in itself would make for capital spend- 
ing and the launching of new enterprises. The 
Republicans, it is generally believed, working with 
the Conservative Democrats in control of the Senate, 
would balance the budget a year earlier than present 
plans, probably by levying a federal sales tax upon 
manufactured products. 
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One of the charts used by the waste committee to discover the exact 
source of waste in several departments which were piling up waste from 
undetermined sources. Similar charts were made for all departments 


How hellogs Cut Overhead 


20 Per Cent 


(Continued from page 22) 


in getting the various workers to 
find the exact source of the largest 
wastes and to reduce waste month 
by month. These charts when dis- 
played and studied at each regular 
meeting of the committee on waste 
helped the committee to trace down 
the exact source of all major 
wastes and to draw up plans and 
methods to reduce each type of 
waste. 

In one room in the office there are 
hundreds of different charts which 
show the progress of waste elimina- 
tion week by week, comparing the 
quota to actual accomplishment. 
With such vigilance it is not likely 
for any type of waste to show a big 
increase for any appreciable peri- 
od. The minute the figures on waste 
begin to increase the committee 
tackles the problem right at the 
source. 

The overweight job was tackled 
just as every other waste problem 
was tackled. Where did it occur, on 
what products, in what packages, 
and how could it be eliminated? 


One plan was to install automatic 
scales at a point where the finished 
cases are being conveyed to cars 
or to storage. Every case stops 
momentarily on an automatic 
scale; nearby, between two scales, 
sits a girl at an adding machine, 
checking the weight of every case; 
a quick push with her hand will 
send a grossly-overweighted case 
off to one side for further checking 
and study. This plan led to minute 
and delicate adjustments at dif- 
ferent places along the production 
line, and a generally better concep- 
tion of overweights throughout the 
entire plant. As with other wastes, 
overweights are charted and stud- 
ied, week by week, crew by crew, 
so that monthly progress is being 
made toward reducing the total of 
overweights which annually go out 
of the plant. 

As almost every business man 
knows, Kellogg is a big advertiser. 
Aside from newspaper, magazine, 
outdoor, point-of-sale, and other 
forms of advertising, Kellogg does 














HANDLING 
SALESMEN 


The average salesman utilizes 
only 60 per cent of his ca- 
pacity to produce. This book 
tells how successful sales 
managers have helped their 
men to put the other 40 per 
cent to work. Written in col- 
laboration with sixty of Amer- 
ica’s leading sales executives. 


A New Dartnell Book 


GETTING THE MOST 
OUT OF SALESMEN 


By J. C. ASPLEY 


Intended for sales managers. Unusu- 
ally helpful also for those facing for 
the first time the problem of handling 
men, and for salesmen preparing 
themselves for managerial responsi- 
bilities. Typical subjects covered: 


Qualifications of a Manager 

What Makes a Man Work Harder? 
Picking Men Who Will Make Good 
Working with a Man in the Field 
Getting the Calls Made 

When a Salesman Hits a Slump 
Reaching Out for New Prospects 
Problem of the ‘Weak Sister’ 

How Managers Organize Their Work 


WRITE US TO SEND IT TO YOU 
ON APPROVAL, $1.50 
220 pages—pocket size 
Bound in board covers 


o 
Bound in leatherette $2.00 
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4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
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This 7” 
Handsome /// A, sz 
PENCIL 

WINS 


SAMPLE 
and Full 
Details 


INCREASED 
BUSINESS ? 


Sell with Dur-0-Lites! 


We all forget fast. Only one man in ten can 
remember a good story overnight. Numbers, 
names, addresses slip our minds even quicker. 

That is why so many successful selling 
organizations use Dur-O-Lites to get the 
jump on competition by keeping their sales 
messages right before the eyes of good cus- 
tomers and prospects. Dur-O-Lites are con- 
stant day after day after day salesmen! They 
create a friendly reception for your product. 

Your trade-mark, your name and address, 
and a friendly message reproduced on pear!- 
barreled Dur-O-Lite No. 49 breaks down 
sales resistance, smooths complaints, makes 
and keeps customers for you. 

Every last man who gets this faithful 
writing instrument from you will write 
your reputation up to a new high. Your 
sales, too, will reach new high figures, as 
Dur-O-Lite users everywhere can testify. 

FREE SAMPLE to Chief Executives, Sales 
anagers, Advertising Managers of estab- 
@ lished firms. Please write on company letter- @ 


and state your title. Include a reproduc- 
tion of your trade-mark and sales message. 


DUR-O-LITE PENCIL CO. 


1001 N. 25th Ave. MELROSE PARK, ILL. 
On the edge of Chicago 








a vast amount of direct mailing; 
there are mailings to wholesalers, to 
dealers, to school teachers, domes- 
tic science teachers, and others in- 
terested in food problems. When 
the waste committee began study- 
ing postage costs it was found that 
a vast amount of material was 
going out with first-class postage, 
when third-class postage should 
have been used; there were no 
standards. By actually improving 
the appearance of the mailing 
pieces the standardization was 
worked out which saved many 
thousands of dollars a year in 
postage. One factor was the use 
of double purpose envelopes, enabl- 
ing postage on the first-class let- 
ter to be paid at the first-class 
rate and postage on the third-class 
material paid at that rate, yet 
with both items mailed together. 
Throughout the entire business, 
in office, factory, and warehouse, 
every possible opportunity for sav- 
ing was studied and attempted ; raw 
materials, supplies, direct labor, 
overhead costs of all kinds were 
analyzed for a chance at some 
money-saving short cut. The total 
savings in a year run into a figure 
that would equal the total sales of 
many fairly good-sized businesses. 
Other benefits of the shorter 
working days have been observed. 
To begin with, there is no let-down 
incident to the lunch hour. Kel- 
logg employees work straight 
through the six-hour period, with- 
out stopping an hour for lunch. 
Careful studies have shown that 
any operation which stops an hour 
for a meal brings two slow periods ; 
effort inevitably slows down just 
before the shutdown. Thus, in a 
working period which begins at 8 
a.m. and stops for an hour between 
12 noon and 1 p.m., there is a 
perceptible slowing down beginning 
at about 11 a.m. and lasting right 
up to the time the bell rings for 
lunch. Then it requires some little 
time to regain full efficiency after 
lunch. This double slow-down is 
eliminated in the Kellogg six-hour 
work period. 
Most every executive is familiar 





with the 4 o’clock afternoon slow- 
down; fatigue, ennui, concentra- 
tion on the closing whistle or bell, 
wash-ups, nose-powderings, and 
other human frailties, which all the 
efficiency experts on earth cannot 
eliminate, bring a drooping line to 
any production chart at this time 
of day. But not at Kellogg’s. 

Another factor is the saving in 
lost time from accidents or sick- 
ness. Using the period from 1925 
to 1930 as 100 per cent in a rec- 
ord of accidents, the period from 
1930 through 1935 showed an ac- 
cident record of only 39 per cent 
as compared with the previous five 
years, a clear improvement of 61 
per cent. In the number of days 
lost per accident there was a 51 
per cent improvement in the same 
period. There was a 20 per cent 
decrease in sickness. 

Burden costs (overhead) were 
reduced; more units are produced 
per dollar of burden than ever 
before. To be exact, the 1929 bur- 
den was reduced in 1935 to only 75 
per cent of the 1929 figures. No, 
you’re wrong, 1935 wages were not 
lower than in 1929. Despite 1935’s 
higher wages, labor costs were re- 
duced 10 per cent. In the Kellogg 
plant, burden represents two and 
one-half times the labor cost ; thus, 
the bigger saving in overhead is 
even more important than the sav- 
ing in direct labor costs. 

To further facilitate cost reduc- 
tion a system was inaugurated to 
enable the sales department to 
forecast sales four months ahead; 
with these figures to work with, the 
production department sets up a 
four-month production schedule, 
and evens it out week by week, even 
though some of the production 
must be warehoused; thus, the 
worst peaks and valleys, due to 
consumption variations by months, 
do not affect production. 

Under the eight-hour day the 
Kellogg minimum wage for men 
was $4.00. Even though the hours 
were cut 25 per cent, the $4.00 a 
day wage scale remained. Then in 
October, 1935 the minimum wage 
was raised 1214 per cent to a new 
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GETTING work 


dome by others 
means written 
instructions to 
all concerned... 


D1 7.7. 0 


OU have orders to be filled, in- 
structions to be carried out, infor- 
mation to be passed on to salesmen 
and employees, records to be kept, 
production of one kind or another 
to be followed up to completion. 
The day for oral instructions is 
gone. To “Get Things Done” you 
must put your instructions in writing 
—and send copies of that writing to 
all concerned. Your original writing 
says “Do It!” but it’s the copies that 
get it done. 


Freel 


How to ‘‘Get 
Things Done” by 
others is fully ex- 
plained in our new 
book ‘‘Copies— 
TheirPlacein Busi- 
ness.” Write for a 
free copy. 





Please send me “Copies—Their Place in 
Business” telling how Ditto will ‘*Get Things 
lone” in my business. No obligation 


THE ONE WRITING SYSTEM 


Concern 


Name___ a er 
Address__ 
> —— State__ 


Nature of Business 


DITTO, inc. 


2225 W. HARRISON STREET 
CHICAGO e ILLINOIS 


DITTO+ DITTO 
















high of $4.50 for six hours work. 
Other adjustments have been 
made from time to time to increase 
the earnings of workers whose pay 
is above the minimum. Wages for 
women have also been increased 
proportionally with men’s wages. 
since adopting the six-hour day. 

W. K. Kellogg, founder and 
active head of the company, in a 
recent statement summed up his 
viewpoint on the plan when he said, 
“The employer’s problem is to 
maintain purchasing power—with- 
out which he will come to grief ulti- | 
mately by paying as much or more 
for the short day as for the long 
one. That is a problem, indeed, but 
we have proved to our own satis- 
faction that it is not impossible of 
solution, and I believe that others | 
will reach the same conclusion. It 
seems to me only simple justice 
that the employee should be al- 
lowed to share in the benefits of in- 
vention and improved processes, not 
penalized for them. There are al- | 
ways corners to be cut, leaks which 
can be stopped. The employer must 
display unwonted ingenuity in this 
direction but, if he does so, I do not 
believe he will suffer materially for 
permitting his employees a fairer 
return for their labor.” 


€ 
Latest “Challenge” 


to Advertising 


(Continued from page 14) 








utility, so to speak, which is prop- 
erly subject to legislative control 
when necessary. It is not merely a 
convenience which the public can 
very readily do without, or for 
which another product can be 
chosen to serve the same purpose. 

In an earlier case relating to 
this statute (Nebbia vs. New York 
291 U. S. 502), the Supreme 
Court upheld the act on the above 
grounds, among others; and in 
reference to this case the New 
York Court of Appeals said, “No 
one would doubt now that New 
York State would have the power 


















Orders Filled 





Instructions Carried Out 





Salesmen Inspired 


Records Kept 

































WRITTEN in- 


structions require 
quick, accurate 
duplicating-copies 
at low cost... 


‘O make quick, accurate duplicates 

for all concerned is the function 
of Ditto—The One Writing Method. 
Ditto requires no stencil, notype, no 
engravings. It copies anything type- 
written, handwritten or drawn direct 
from the original. 

You can use pen or pencil and 
write or draw anything on a sheet 
of paper and Ditto will copy direct 
from that sheet on any size or weight 
of paper or card stock. It will pay you 
to investigate how Dittocan help you 
to “Get Things Done”’ in your busi- 
ness. There’s no cost or obligation. 


Free! 


Our new book 
“‘Copies—Their 
Place in Business”’ 
tells how to “Get 
ThingsDone” with 
copies. It’s yours 
for the asking. 
Please send me your new book “Copies 
Their Place in Business” telling how to “‘Get 
Things Done” with copies. No obligation. 
Concern 

Name 

Address 


City State 


Nature of Business. 


DITTO, inc. 


2226 W. HARRISON STREET 
CHICAGO * ILLINOIS 


DITTO +DITTO 
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A PLEASANT WAY 10 
ADD TO YOUR INCOME 


If you have had sales experi- 
ence and are able to talk to 
business men about manage- 
ment problems, Dartnell has 
a proposition to offer that will 
pay you well for a few hours’ 
work each month. 


Provided you live in a city of 10,000 
or more population, and can satisfy 
us that you have ability, we will 
appoint you our exclusive repre- 
sentative in your community. Your 
job will be to call upon subscribers 
to the twoDartnell magazines whose 
subscriptions have recently expired 
and whose names we will send you 
from month to month. 


Show them the revised edition of 
the 224-page DARTNELL MAN- 
AGEMENT HANDBOOK which 
we are offering at no extra charge 
for prompt renewal of subscriptions 
and get their renewal order. 


No high-pressure sales ability is required. 
All you need to do is to go over the contents 
of the Handbook with the subscriber, ask 
him a few simple questions about his busi- 
ness, and secure the renewal of his sub- 
scription. For that service we will pay you 
a liberal commission, and give you exclu- 
sive territorial rights. 


One of our special representatives in a 
middle western city made $250 during 
February. Write today for our complete 
proposition, giving the following informa- 
tion about yourself: 

l. Territory desired 

2. Sales experience 

3. Time available for this work 

4, Nature of present employment 


Address C. R. SWENEY 
DARTNELL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO 

















to get milk to the public somehow 
if any combination of forces 
threatened to shut off all supply 
or to deteriorate that which was 
supplied. The price might be an 
element to be considered with other 
things in such a case.” 

Quite evidently there is no logi- 
cal analogy here with “manufac- 
turers of everything, everywhere.” 
The act was upheld as constitu- 
tional only on account of the 
emergency circumstances together 
with the public interest in the 
maintenance of the supply of the 
particular commodity. 

So far as the reference to adver- 
tising in the statute is concerned, 
it amounts to little more than a 
definition. The legislature, in fram- 
ing the law, was not challenging 
advertising, or discriminating 
against it. But in order to accom- 
plish the purpose of the act, it was 
necessary to stabilize prices for 
two general groups of producers: 
Those who were supplying the 
larger distributors under contract, 
and those who were not. The lat- 
ter group were engaged in con- 
tinuous price warfare, driving one 
another out of the business. To 
distinguish these two groups with 
the clearness and accuracy de- 
manded of a statute was a prob- 
lem, and a problem which obviously 
could not be solved to the satis- 
faction of everybody concerned. 
The distinction could not be based 
upon contracts, for many of those 
in the last named group were 


under contracts with various 
small, local distributors. It could 
not be based upon brands or trade- 
marks, because there were hun- 
dreds of small-fry dealers and ped- 
dlers who sold milk under trade 
names of one sort or another. In 
the end, largely as a compromise, 
the distinction was based on “ad- 
vertising.” Those distributors who 
sold advertised brands were re- 
quired to charge at least 1 cent 
per quart more than the non-ad- 
vertising distributors. This, it was 
thought, would check the threat 
of monopoly and, at the same time, 
permit price-stabilization for the 
weaker producers at a slightly 
lower level. 

The question involved in the 
Borden decision was as to whether 
this distinction based on “adver- 
tising” was due process of law. The 
majority said that it was, follow- 
ing in general its previous decision 
in the Nebbia case in which it said, 
“Due process demands only that 
the law shall not be unreasonable, 
arbitrary or capricious, and that 
the means selected shall have real 
and substantial relation to the ob- 
ject sought to be attained.” The 
minority disagreed, holding that 
the distinction was “grossly arbi- 
trary and oppressive.” 

It seems fairly difficult to read 
into this a challenge to advertis- 
ing, except insofar as the adver- 
tising of intrastate distributors of 
milk in the state of New York is 
concerned. 


Mr. Richberg Glears Up the 
NBA Smoke Screen 


NDER the figurative 
(and possibly, slightly 
ironical) title of “The 
Rainbow,’’ Donald R. 
Richberg presents a review of the 
purposes, achievements and short- 
comings of the NRA which is 
neither a tract, a campaign docu- 
ment, or an attempt to save any- 





body’s face. (Doubleday, Doran 
& Company, $2.50.) It is thought- 
ful, dispassionate, and bears every 
evidence of an attempt to treat the 
subject objectively from an un- 
biased point of view. However 
rapidly popular interest in the 
NRA may have waned since the 
Supreme Court decision in the 
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Schechter case, this is a record of 
considerable permanent value. 

It is particularly interesting to 
contrast this exposition and analy- 
sis with General Johnson’s dithy- 
rambics on “The Blue Eagle from 
Egg to Earth.” The Johnsonian 
thesis was, it may be remembered, 
that the failure of the code system 
was due to the failure of the ad- 
ministration to “enforce compli- 
ance,” not merely through action in 
the courts, but by its neglect to 
stage emotional “drives” for the 
Blue Eagle. With this, Mr. Rich- 
berg entirely disagrees. In his 
judgment the disintegration of the 
code system was mainly due to the 
injection of the Blue Eagle, and 
the spirit of coercion which it 
symbolized. He thinks the system 
might have survived and main- 
tained the gains, temporarily 
achieved, on the original basis of 
“spontaneous cooperation” and 
“mutual confidence and help.” But 
the Blue Eagle insignia, as he puts 
it, “offered a means of punishing a 
new classification of wrongdoers” ; 
led directly to the demands for en- 
forced compliance, and drove the 
whole NRA “steadily into the un- 
happy realm of unenforceable law.” 

“Most of the pressure,” he says, 


“and a large percentage of the 
more offensive activities which dis- 
credited the NRA came from busi- 
ness men who were members or sup- 
porters of the code authorities. It 
is interesting today to read public 
statements criticizing the ‘dicta- 
torial, bureaucratic’ actions of the 
NRA by many of the same men and 
their associates who were a short 
time ago bombarding the NRA 
with demands for more ‘compliance’ 
and ‘enforcement,’ and threatening 
to withdraw their support if we 
could not compel violators to ‘obey 
the law.’ ” 

This reviewer, from six months 
of intensive and not undramatic ex- 
perience as a code authority execu- 
tive, is entirely in accord with the 
foregoing conclusions. He vividly 
remembers a certain midnight ulti- 
matum, delivered tele- 
phone, to the effect that if certain 
“chiselers” were not crucified forth- 


over the 


with, the speaker would pay no 
further assessments. 

Much that Richberg has to say 
is obviously open to argument, but 
he has done a job of competent and 
constructive analysis that is worth 
anybody’s careful attention. His 
chapter on Section 7a of the 
NIRA is worth special notice. 


Roosevelt Tackles Townsend 


ITH an alleged thirty 

million signers of “pe- 

titions,” and with rep- 

resentatives using 
tactics of congressional blackmail, 
the Townsend plan has long since 
passed the point where it can be 
regarded as merely fantastic. An 
eminently fair-minded exposition 
of this dream of the kindly country 
doctor which is “no longer in the 
hands of dreamers” is given by 
Nicholas Roosevelt in a small book 
of 81 pages, published by Double- 
day, Doran, and priced at 50 cents. 
The author demonstrates clearly 
and conclusively enough the eco- 
nomic fallacies inherent in the 


scheme of “transaction taxes” on 
which the plan is based, and, at the 
same time, makes plain the domi- 
nating emotional and evangelical 
character of the movement. There 
is a short introduction by Lewis 
W. Douglas, ex-director of the 
budget, who says: 

“The Townsend movement, now 
looming on the horizon, threatens 
to become a political cyclone before 
it spends its force. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
study should, therefore, be read by 
the friends and foes of the plan, by 
Democrats and Republicans; for, 
as the author discloses, no more 
cruel hoax has ever been attempted 
on the American people.” 
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Good letterheads get better atten- 
tion for your letters. That's why a 
good letterhead is a profitable in- 
vestment for any business organi- 
zation. 


That's a simple statement of what 
should be an obvious fact. Yet, 
thousands of representative organi- 
zations have letterheads that are 
not truly representative of their 
calibre and standing in the busi- 
ness world. 


Nahm Photogravure Company 
Makes Superlatively Fine 
Letterheads 


“Custom designed” by unexcelled 
letterhead artists to fit your particu- 
lar requirements and executed in 
Photogravure — considered the 
finest process of applying designs 
to paper. Every detail of illustra- 
tion and lettering is perfectly re- 
produced. 


Is your letterhead a true representa- 
tive of your organization? If not— 


SEND FOR A PORTFOLIO 


of samples of Nahm Photogravure 
Company letterheads and see how 
others have made their letterheads 
stand out in the morning mail. 


Please write on your pres- 
ent business letterhead. 


Nahm Photogravure Company 


352 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
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“TRINER-GRAINS” 


Postage for first-class 
mail and air-mail costs 
from 32c to 96c a 
pound today. 


When mailing letters, do you 
guess as to postage or do you 
know? When your scale does 
not give a positively accurate 
indication within a few grains, 

you must guess—and 4c to 6c 
postage is used where 2c or 3c 
is enough. Air-mail is 6c for 
the first ounce but 6c addi- 

tional for a piece weighing but 
a few GRAINS more. 


With parcel post 
charges at a flat rate 
per pound or fraction, 
a small fraction of an 
ounce makes a differ- 
ence of a full pound 
rate of: postage. Ordi- 
nary scales can’t catch 
this—and Ic to Ile in 
postage is thrown away 
on many parcels. 





New Triner models have been designed to 10-GRAIN ac- 
curacy to meet this new high cost postage. Uncle Sam uses 
them to check for sufficient postage. Why not you, to pre- 
vent waste? 





OVER ere TRINER SCALES USED 
. S. POST OFFICES 











Seeseesee eee eeeeestse ee we eee eee 
TRINER SALES CO., Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
Kindly send me free lite erature on exact checking of postage 
requirements as is done in efficient mailing rooms today; 
also literature on scales from $5.50 up. 


i iccccsvevtenwoerascenestuvacvereanesenemadie 
I it iid ic bccneseresscseapimceeeses* 
seussgemnaunnanuauuneuauwuuss 
TRINER SCALES for Parcel Post, First Class Mail, Ex- 
press,Counting, Hardware, Food Products, Laundries,C andy, 
Mfr’s, Production, Stock, Shipping and Receiving Rooms. 
Authorized Distributors in Principal Cities 





DO YOU KNOW 
THAT 


The Largest British Factory of 
American Origin is located in 
Lancashire. 

More than 20 well-known 
American concerns have cho- 
sen factory locations in Lan- 
cashire 


and 





A Free Information and 
Technical Advisory Serv- 
ice is available to Ameri- 
can concerns interested 
in supplying the British 
and Empire markets. 





Write in confidence to: 


J. Bennett Storey 
General Manager 


THE LANCASHIRE INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


Ship Canal House 
King Street, Manchester, 2 


or the Travel and Industrial De- 
velopment Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1, Pall Mall 
East, London, S.W.1., 28 Av- 
enue des Champs Elysees, 
Paris and British Empire Build- 
ing, Rockefeller Center, New 


York. 




















Hormel’s Fight to Maintain 





Steady Employment 


(Continued from page 36) 


he will determine whether the em- 
ployee is to be transferred to other 
work in the company or whether he 
is to seek work elsewhere. 

“If the employee is satisfied with 
the employment manager’s deci- 
sion, the decision becomes final. 

“If the employee wishes to pro- 
test the decision of the employment 
manager, such protest may be 
made in his behalf to the super- 
visor by his department committee, 
in accord with the provisions of 
Paragraph 8 of the amended In- 
dustrial Commission Decree. 

“If an employee has been re- 
moved from his job, and his divi- 
sion committee, in accord with the 
Industrial Commission Decree, 
has carried an appeal to the officer 
of the company in charge of that 
division, a hearing will be given the 
employee before a board consisting 
of the employment manager as 
chairman, the division officer of the 
company, and the supervisor of 
that division. 

“The employee may have a 
representative or representatives 
of his own choosing appear in his 
behalf. Such witnesses as may be 
required will be called by either 
side. A stenographic transcript of 
the proceedings will be kept. 

“After the hearing is completed, 
the officer in charge of the division 
will hand down the decision of the 
hearing board. Such decision will 
be final and binding unless ap- 
pealed according to the terms of 
the Industrial Commission De- 
cree.” 

The Hormel effort to do things 
a little better than average does 
not stop with manufacturing, ad- 
vertising, selling, or in their labor 
policy. It is equally as apparent in 
their office. In 1930 the company 
moved into a new office building in 
Austin which is perhaps the equal 
of any office in America in com- 


fort, modern methods, modern 
equipment. 

Air-cooled and air-conditioned, 
sound-proofed, brilliantly lighted, 
the office looks today as if it might 
have been furnished and decorated 
two months ago; yet not since 
1930 have the walls been touched 
with a painter’s brush. 

Steel desks, all uniform in size 
and type, except for the inevitable 
difference between an executive or 
clerical desk and a_ typewriter 
desk, the office is carefully laid out 
in long rows of desks, so that any 
worker can see at a glance almost 
every other worker in the office. 
None of the executives has a pri- 
vate office, although there is one 
small private office occasionally 
used by Jay Hormel, and another 
small office equipped with a di- 
rector’s table and necessary chairs 
where meetings are held. But Mr. 
Hormel spends most of his work- 
ing hours at a steel desk in the 
general offices, similar to the desks 
used by dozens of other employees. 
There are no partitions, or walled- 
off spaces of any kind. 

With Celotex sound-proofed 
ceilings, the noise, even in the bill- 
ing department or other depart- 
ments where noisy machines are 
going full tilt, is almost impercep- 
tible. When the office shuts down 
for lunch, or for closing time, 
there is almost no perceptible dif- 
ference in noise. You could close 
your eyes and scarcely know when 
work stopped. 

A recent addition to the office 
equipment is the Teletype, which 
connects with several branch of- 
fices, and on which orders come in 
almost constantly. They are elec- 
trically typed right on the com- 
pany’s billing forms, so that as 
fast as they come out of the Tele- 
type the various carbons are shot 
to different departments. 
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In hot weather the cooling sys- 
tem is designed to maintain an 
average of about 15 per cent below 
outside temperature. Cooling in 
hottest weather costs approxi- 
mately what it costs to heat the 
office in cold weather. 

Present typewriter equipment is 
being replaced, as old machines are 
worn out, with noiseless type- 
writers. Statistical work is done by 
the peg-board method. Wide aisles 
prevail, and there is a well-planned 
sequence to the movement of all 
papers from one department to 
another so that the work flows in 
a straight line, from beginning to 
end. Although officials of the com- 
pany are reluctant to hazard an 
estimate of the savings in overhead 
costs which result from the mod- 
ern equipment and comforts avail- 
able in the offices, they are con- 
fident that the present modern of- 
fice handles work with much more 
dispatch and much less expense 
than could be possible in the old 
offices, which were crowded and 
badly arranged due to the fact 
that the old offices had “just 
grown” until, as one executive 
said, “If we had ever taken the 
desks and equipment out, no one 
could have ever gotten everything 
back again.” 

We feel that nothing shows the 
company’s attitude toward its em- 
ployees better than the following, 
gleaned from a statement by Jay 
C. Hormel in 1933—a statement 
which he says he stands ready to 
back up today. It is: “Business 
has learned that it cannot profit 
when the masses are unemployed, 
for the masses are the customers. 
The masses have learned that they 
cannot be employed, and cannot be 
customers, and cannot have the 
things they want when business 
doesn’t prosper. Therefore, we 
have obviously reached that point 
in our economic development which 
demands that we give less atten- 
tion to the things we have been 
making or the services we have 
been rendering, and more atten- 
tion to the problems of maintain- 
ing employment and _ increasing 





wages in order that there may be 
sufficient buying power for all 
business to prosper.” 

In closing this series of six ar- 
ticles, which traced the growth of 
the George A. Hormel’s enter- 
prises from a little barn-like build- 
ing to the vast international or- 
ganization it is today, it is only 
fitting that we should ask the ques- 
tion, “What has this man built?” 

Obviously, he built a big busi- 
ness; obviously, he built a great 
physical plant and accumulated 
considerable property and wealth 
for himself and for his heirs. But, 
important though these physical 
assets are, they pale into insignifi- 
cance compared to the fact that 
he has provided a place of em- 
ployment for a large number of 
people over a period of years. 

Several thousand people have 
been given an opportunity to earn 
a decent living, to pay the ex- 
penses of creating homes, bringing 
up families and carrying on their 
share of the responsibilities. 

The Hormel institution is more 





than just a place to work; for in- | 


stilled into these people are certain 
fundamental principles on which 
America must depend for its fu- 
ture prosperity and welfare. To 


them George A. Hormel gives both | 


an opportunity and a responsi- 


bility: An opportunity to build, 
earn and enjoy the fruits of labor 
made more secure and more stable 
by his sterling character. With 


this opportunity goes a responsi- | 


bility to retain the character, the 
name and the ideals of the founder. 

If the present men and women 
who are given this opportunity and 
charged with this responsibility 
remember the company traditions, 
and continue the zeal for improve- 
ment, which set Hormel apart 
from others, we have an enterprise 
which will endure long after its 
founder, a monument to the Ameri- 
can tradition that a man may, in 
his lifetime, create and build a 
great institution affording an op- 





portunity for thousands to enjoy | 


to the full extent of their capac- 
ity, all that America offers. 
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GUENTHER-BRADFORD & CO. 
ADVERTISING SINCE 1885 
15 E. HURON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





HAS SALES APPEAL 





Sales Ideas Free to Executives 
KNICKERBOCKER CASE 


co. 

2327 N. Crawford Ave. Chicago 

‘Maintaining Leadership in Beller Sales 
Cases for 35 Years”’ 











GET MORE BUSINESS 


& USE POST-CARD ADS * 


Now you can illustrate, print and address the 
eards yourself — all operations —on a simple 
little machine called the 


ELLIOTT CARDVERTISER 


Uncle Sam furnishes the penny postal cards 
. .» you have no cuts to buy or type to set. Busi- 
nesses of all kinds—Retailers, Manu- 
facturers, Wholesalers—are rapidly 
discovering the big results from 
post-card messages sent to cus- 
tomers and prospects. 
Cardvertiser models 
from $60 to $150. Write 
on business stationery 
and receive sample 7a 
ecards your line. HE 

THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
153 Albany St. Cambridge, Mass. 











BUYERS’ GUIDE 


Turn now to this new department on 
page 64. If you need anything not 
advertised in this issue, write and 


ask us where to get it. 










































































This month the editors of AMERICAN BUSINESS have put 
twenty hypothetical business management problems up to 
as many men who are particularly well qualified to answer 
them. Their solutions may not be the best—but at least 
they may start you to thinking along entirely new lines 









































WHAT I WOULD DO 
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Business men owe it to themselves to investigate the many new develo p- 
ments in the use of glass blocks to obtain striking lighting effects in recep- 
tion rooms, sales display rooms as well as offices and stores. Here we have 
an interesting application of a new glass block developed by a glass manu- 
facturer in Toledo. The ceiling is sownd and fire-proofed with glass “wool.” 
The walls are built with glass blocks 
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If | Were an 
EMPLOYER: 





1 A Bonus for 
e Savings 


In addition to inaugurating an incentive 
plan for those in the sales department, 
whereby a bonus is paid for extra vol- 
ume, I would extend the idea to those in 
departments where savings are the yard- 
stick by which efficiency is measured. 
Instead of paying for sales over quota, I 
would pay it on savings under budget. So 
far as I could, I would make it possible 
for everyone in my business who exerted 
extra effort to increase my profits to share 
in those profits. 


) Employee’s Creed to Build 
e Customer Relations 


To make sure that all employees had 
the same conception of the policies and 
the aims of my business, I would develop 
an “Employee’s Creed” which could be 
enclosed with pay-envelopes and “blow- 
ups” posted in the various departments of 
the business. It would deal with funda- 
mentals of character which make for suc- 
cessful customer relations. It would be 
short and concise; easy to understand and 
apply. To arouse interest in the creed, I 
would first ask each employee to write 
one for himself and submit it to me. Thus 
the creed finally adopted for all em- 
ployees would represent a combination of 
the ideas of all. 


4 A Revolving Fund to 
e Beat the Loan Shark 


If and when profits permitted, I would 
set aside a sum every month to provide 
the business with a revolving fund, from 
which deserving employees could be given 
a lift when they got in a financial jam. 
I would make three executives responsible 
for the fund: The treasurer, the works 
manager and the office manager. .They 
would pass on all requests. Money would 
be loaned only for short terms, with 
interest. Loans would be amortized by 
payroll deductions. In this way I would 
keep my employees out of the clutches of 
loan sharks and absolve them from finan- 
cial worries that interfere with their effi- 
ciency. If the fund is well managed, the 
losses should not exceed its interest earn- 
ings over a period of time. 


4 A Plan to Promote 
e Interest in Sales 


I would make a systematic effort to 
keep all the employees interested in the 
growth of the business. I would consider 
some form of award for those employees 
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who made an effectual contribution to 
sales. It might be honorable mention in 
the organization paper, or it might be 
something more substantial, depending 
upon the nature of the business. If feas- 
ible, I would set up a definite system of 
credits for sales cooperation, based on a 
point system, whereby employees received 
a certain number of points for turning in 
a “lead,” for helping a salesman, or any 
service that affected sales. At the end of 
the year members of the sales department 
would be hosts at a dinner for those who 
had cooperated with them during the 
year. Prizes would be awarded at the 
dinner, according to the accumulated 
points of each employee. ; 


5 Company Scholarships for 
e Deserving Employees 


One of today’s problems is the young 
man in business. So many of them are 
square pegs in round holes. If I did 
not have a trained personnel man, I would 
appoint some older employee, with the 
right personality, to make it his business 
to get close to the younger employees in 
my business, to find out what their ambi- 
tions are, and to guide them in self-devel- 
opment. I would have him report to me, 
at least once a year, on every young man 
in our employ. To point up this activ- 
ity, I would offer three scholarships 
each year to the most deserving men— 
night courses at the best local schools or 
correspondence courses. One might be a 
law course, another a course on business 
administration, and another a more spe- 
cialized course. 


If | Were an 
OFFICE MANAGER: 








] A Plan That Gets Workers 


e Down on Time 


I would solve the problem of tardiness 
by circulating a weekly list of all em- 
ployees who were tardy during the week. 
I would also adopt the plan, sometimes 
used by Rotary clubs and at sales conven- 
tions, of fining all offenders 10 cents the 
first time they are late, 25 cents the sec- 
ond time, and 50 cents the third time. The 
money would go into a “kitty” to be used 
for treating those who have a perfect 


‘score to a theater or dinner party when 


sufficient funds have accumulated. Or the 
money could be used to buy new business 
books for the office library. 


) A Simplified Office 
e Duties Manual 


So that every individual in the office 
would know exactly where each other’s 


duties began and left off, I would require 
each worker to furnish me with a list of 
his duties. I would revise and carefully 
edit them. Then I would have them dupli- 
cated, one job to the page, and bound 
into an “Office Duties Manual.” Such a 
manual is of value in training new em- 
ployees, and in avoiding friction between 
workers. It is also useful to the manage- 
ment in passing upon requests for salary 
increases. By making the manual loose- 
leaf, new pages may be easily inserted as 
jobs change. 


If | Were a 
SALES MANAGER: 








Holding Down 
Traveling Expenses 


I would take the attitude that all sales- 
men were honest in making out their ex- 
pense accounts. Instead of “bawling out” 
a man because of some item which seemed 
out of line, I would take the opposite tack 
and compliment him when he turned in an 
expense account that showed good man- 
agement of the company’s money. 


. Checking Up on Branch 
e Sales Offices 


I would make a deal with some other 
sales manager to pose as a prospective 
buyer and call upon our sales offices when- 
ever he chanced to be in a city where we 
had one. In return I would call upon his 
offices whenever convenient. I would save 
his reports and use them as a basis for 
discussion at the next sales convention. 
He would be sure to run into a number 
of interesting situations and the entire 
sales organization would profit from such 
a session at the convention in which com- 
mon faults of salesmen and product alike 
are bound to come under discussion. 


4 Making a Reception 
¢ 3). Room Sell 


I would follow the plan used by the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company in display- 
ing products in their reception room. A 
corner of this room, in the new all-glass, 
windowless office building at Toledo, is 
shown on page 58, with a few of the 
company’s products on display. More will 
be added later. Many visitors to any 
manufacturer’s office are actual or po- 
tential users of the products. By display- 
ing them, new customers are created and 
old customers impressed by the variety 
of products offered. 

The Owens-Illinois glass brick, win- 
dowless office has attracted considerable 
attention; the building is made of 80,000 
glass blocks, has 39 rooms, and 20,000 
feet of floor space. The glass blocks were 














For almost 100 years this watermark 
has been a guarantee of permanence, 
utmost durability, absolute security, 
correct form and genuine economy, 
in record and correspondence papers. 


Always specify an L. L. Brown Paper 


for your records and stationery. Your 
printer will gladly submit samples, 
or write to the L. L. BRown PAPER 
Company, Adams, Massachusetts. 


L.LBROWN 
C2 PAPERS 
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ON LITHOGRAPHED LETTERHEADS 





Yes, Sir, Concentration does it! By ConcENTRAT- 
ING on one job and doing it well, we have built up 
a nation-wide business on Lithographed Letter- 
heads—and a volume that enables us to offer 
UNBELIEVABLY Low Prices! Yet we never vary 
from the Quauity STANDARD. 


Mail Coupon for FREE Portfolio 


You are invited to See ron Yourse.r just how 
and why we save money for our customers. . 
why we believe we can save money for You. 
Merely pin the coupon below to your business 
letterhead and you'll receive Free our Portfolio 
showing samples of our work—and price list. 


UNIVERSAL LITHO. & STATIONERY CO. 


Diversey at Kildare Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone: Spaulding 7000 
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i Untversat Litno. & Stationery Co. i 
Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: Yes—I would Like to have that I 

] new Portfolio of Modern Lithographed Let- | 

i terheads, also price list. You may send them | 


both Free—and without obligation. | 
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Look beside your desk! The chances are 
five to one that your wastebasket is a Vul- 
Cot, the standard in 87 per cent of business 
offices. Available in sizes and shapes to 
meet all business needs. Made of National 
H-A-R-D Vulcanized Fibre—one material 
that will not chip, dent, crack or rust. No 
sharp edges. Solid sides and bottom. Vul- 
Cot—in olive-green, maroon-brown, oak, 
walnut and mahogany. 


At Stationers and Office Furniture Stores 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 








NEW TRENDS IN BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION PRE- 
DICTED BY BROOKMIRE 


The February issue of the 
Analyst contains much 
interesting and informa- 
tive material regarding 
the future probabilities of 
building construction 
and affiliated industries. 


Write for Your 


Complimentary Copy 


BROOKMIRE 


Investment Counselors and 
Administrative Economists 


Corporation 
Founded 1904 


551 Fifth Ave., New York 
C-33 














laid by ordinary brick masons; the blocks 
are hollow, water-clear, translucent, but 
not transparent. 


If | Were the 
CONTROLLER: 








{ Office Appliance 
e Obsolescence Chart 


I would follow the plan used by most 
companies operating fleets of automobiles, 
and trade out all light, business machines 
at regular intervals, regardless of the 
book value of the equipment. I would do 
this on the theory that manufacturers, are 
constantly improving such machines, and 
the added savings such improvements 
make possible offsets depreciation losses. 
I would start by writing to half a dozen 
well-managed companies to ascertain their 
policy, and from that information prepare 
a “trade out” chart for the approval of 
the management. Such a practice also 
offers savings in lost time. For example, 
the life of a dictating machine may be 
twenty years; but after such equipment 
begins to age it loses efficiency. The older 
it gets the more attention it requires. In 
the last five years improvements made in 
dictating machines make any model over 
five years old obsolete. Every day a ma- 
chine more than five years old is kept in 
use costs the company money. 


° Signing Checks with a 
e Signature Meter 


I would investigate the possibilities of 
saving the time of high-salaried execu- 
tives who usually sign dividend and pay- 
roll checks, There are several check-sign- 
ing machines on the market which might 
be used for this purpose and they are not 
costly. One machine, recently developed, 
keeps the signature locked in a meter. The 
executive holds the key and sets the meter 
for the exact number of checks to be 
signed. There are separate keys and 
separate controls for countersigning. The 
meter can be removed and locked in the 
safe when the machine is not in use. This 
machine will sign up to five thousand 
checks an hour. 


If | Were a 
PRINTER: 








Showing How Little Good 
e Printing Costs 


I would take some of my own medicine 
regularly, perhaps following the plan 
used successfully by W. F. Messenger, 
owner of a small printing plant at Ball- 
ston Spa, New York. . 


Messenger believes that you can sell 
printing with printing, provided you show 
the prospect how little printing costs. Last 
year he laid out a six-month mailing sched- 
ule, cut the names of more than two hun- 
dred local prospects on address plates, 
and started a monthly mailing plan. The 
first two months he sent out elaborate 
pieces. 

Then, because business had picked up, 
he had no time to get out an elaborate 
mailing for May. Buying two hundred 
government postcards, he printed a brief 
message on the back of them, showing 
how little this form of advertising costs. 
The postcard mailing brought back more 
business than any previous mailing. 

Next he printed up some dodgers with 
the copy: “Only a dodger—low in cost— 
easy to throw around—but what a 
worker! It calls the young to dance, it 
sells groceries, it announces the arrival of 
new goods, it announces your auction 
sale—etc.” This, too, brought results. 

After an eight-month test Messenger 
says, “A printer can profit hugely by 
using his own product.” 


) Maintain a Mailing List 
e of Home-Owners 


If there was no regular mailing list 
concern in my community, I would ar- 
range with the local tax collector to allow 
me to copy, from the tax records, the 
names of all home-owners. I would then 
put these names on permanent address 
plates—either embossed metal plates or 
fiber stencils. I would advertise that I 
had such a list, and offer the use of it to 
companies wishing to reach home-owners. 

If I did the printing no charge would 
be made for the use of the list. In all 
other cases I would charge $3.50 a thou- 
sand for running the printed matter 
through the machine, which is approxi- 
mately what the advertiser would have to 
pay for having the names addressed by 
typewriter. 


If | Were a 
SALESMAN: 








Quick-Closing 
e Plan 


If I were selling a long line of mer- 
chandise which often puzzled my pros- 
pects as to assortments of sizes, style, or 
colors, I would follow the plan used by 
M. H. Ashton, a building material sales- 
man, of Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Ashton 
found that many prospects, on the verge 
of buying, would hesitate because of their 
fear of getting “stuck” with a _ bad 
assortment. 

After a careful study Ashton wrote up 
a number of different assortments on 
8x5 inch cards; each assortment being 
properly sized, based on actual orders 
which customers had used, and which 
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sold out evenly without leaving dead 
stock on hand. When a prospect is inter- 
ested, Ashton shows him one of these 
cards, explaining that the assortment 
outlined sold well in some nearby town. 
Although most buyers want to change the 
assortment slightly in placing their 
orders, the cards have proved a big help 
in closing sales, because they make it 
easier for the prospect to sort up his 
order. 


e Advance Card Stunt 
e That Gets Results 


To get more of my customers to hold 
up orders which they have in my line 
until my arrival, I would take some of 
my business cards and cut them in half 
diagonally—that is, from corner to corner. 
Then I would attach the upper half of 
the card to a note pointing out to my 
customer that I would call on him per- 
sonally on such-and-such-a day, to pre- 
sent the lower half of the card. The pur- 
pose of the stunt is to impress my name 
on the customer’s mind. Most merchants 
receive so many advance cards from sales- 
men that very few of them are remem- 
bered for any length of time. 


"= Cards That Drive Home 
°). Important Selling Points 


To make doubly sure that the man I 
was trying to sell remembered the main 
reasons why he should buy my product, I 
would have some three-by-five cards 
printed on different colored stock, with 
key words emphasizing the principal 
reasons for buying. For instance, if 
economy was important, I would print 
on a card, “Savings: $500 to $1,000 a 
Year.” If long life was a point, I would 
have another card, of a different color, 
printed, “Two to Three Times More Life.” 
When I had finished discussing the 
economy features of my product, I would 
place on his desk, against an inkwell, the 
card on economy. When I had finished 
telling him about wearing qualities of my 
product, I would cover up the other card 
with a new card on economy, and so on 
until I had completed my canvass. In 
summing up at the close, I would pick 
up the cards, one by one, with a brief 
concluding remark on each point. This 
plan, of course, would not work in all 
cases, but it has been used effectively in 
selling securities and specialties. 


lf | Were a 
STATIONER: 








| Getting Repeat 
e Orders 


I would follow the plan used by the 
Stockett-Fiske Company, Washington, 
D. C., for increasing the percentage of 














KEEP UP 
with the PARADE...... 


Never before have marketing and advertising practices 
shifted so rapidly . . . never before has the day-to-day 
merchandising and advertising news been so signifi- 
cant... . Markets shift overnight, new methods, new 
ideas, pop up that may be of vital practical value to you. 


If your own selling and merchandising efforts are to 
ring the bell, you must keep up with the parade. You 
must know what your competitors are doing, you must 
know what is happening to markets—how they are 
changing, where they are going, what new character- 
istics they are assuming. 


You can keep abreast and ahead of the marketing and 
merchandising parade most easily by scanning the 
pages of ADVERTISING AGE, The Weekly Newspaper 
of Advertising, each week. In it you will find the FIRST 
news of every important and significant development 
in advertising, in marketing, in the technique of sell- 
ing. And it's all presented in NEWS style that makes 
it easy to skim the cream off the news that is of impor- 
tance to you in fifteen or twenty minutes a week. 


Fill out the coupon now, and get this extra assistant 
working for you atonce. The price is only $1 for 52 issues. 


ADVERTISING AGE 


100 EAST OHIO STREET + CHICAGO 


ADVERTISING AGE 
100 East Ohio St., Chicago 


Attached is one dollar. Please send ADVERTISING AGE for one year starting 
with the current issue. 
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HOUSE ORGANS 


A sample copy of the William Feather 
Magazine,* which is typical of the 
House Magazines we edit and print 
for 25 different companies, will be 
sent to any business executive who 


writes us on his company’s letterhead. 


WILLIAM FEATHER 
COMPANY 
555 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


THE 


*The house organ about which busi- 
ness executives have said, “It is the 
only one I take home and read.” 




















Your key, first of all, to economy, because of 
the Mayfair’s moderate room rates and rea- 
sonable charges — to convenience, because 


of the Mayfair’s lo- 
«mH 


cation in the center 
3 Restaurants 


of the business, thea- 
tre and shopping dis- 
Tue Mayrarir Room 
THe Horsrau 


trict—to good living, 
because of its fine 

and the 
CorFEE GRILL 


Air-conditioned lobbies, 
lounges and restaurants— 
Garage Service. 
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food, comfortable accommodations, courteous 
service —to prestige, because of the high re- 
gard in which the Mayfair is held by Saint 
Louis business men — in truth, your key to 
many things besides the finest hotel rooms 
you can rent for the money in Saint Louis. 
Rates: $2.50 to $6.00 single; $4.00 to $7.00 
double. Over 50% of the rooms for $3.50 or 
less. Each with private bath. 
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HOTEL LENNOX — Only One Block Over — Same Management 








repeat orders for stationery, carbon pa- 
per, notebooks, vertical folders, type- 
writer paper, etc. About twenty to 
twenty-five sheets from the bottom of a 
package the company inserts a printed 
business reply card which is an order 
blank. The card reads, “To duplicate this 
paper mail this RUSH RE-ORDER 
card.” There is space for the quantity, 
the signature and for orders for addi- 
tional items. 


If | Were a 
MERCHANT: 








Duplicate Shipping Labels 
e on Sales Tickets 


To save the expense involved in writ- 
ing up records of packages given to 
drivers, I would arrange with a sales 
book manufacturer to “spot glue” a sec- 
ond shipping label (the back of which 
would be carbonized) on top of the one 
which usually forms the upper part of 
the sales ticket. When the clerk writes 
up the customer’s order she would then 
make out the label in duplicate. When 
the order comes through for delivery, the 
driver simply tears off the top label and 
turns it in as a record of his having 
the package on his wagon. The label on 
file in the adjustment department con- 
stitutes a record of delivery. One large 
Chicago store saved fifty clerks by 
adapting a similar system this month. 


“Open House” Hotel Display 
e Attracts New Trade 


I would plan to hold an “open house” 
display in the best hotel in town, featur- 
ing products that had an appeal to what 
used to be called “the horse and buggy” 
trade. The nature of the display would de- 
pend upon circumstances. If I had a men’s 
wear shop, I would feature ensembles 
showing the latest fashions for men in 
sport wear, evening dress, business clothes, 
etc. If I were a household appliance dis 
tributor, I would show a model kitchen 
or laundry. The display should have 
news-value and an educational appeal, 
that would get good publicity in the local 
papers and attract more people. The 
hotel should be glad to cooperate for the 
publicity. There are two advantages to the 
plan: (1) It permits town folks to visit 
the display during the evening when the 
store is closed, and should bring out a 
lot of husbands who ordinarily will not 
shop with their wives. (2) It shows the 
merchandise under especially favorable 
conditions, when leisurely consideration is 
possible. An interesting display of this 
kind was staged by a western department 
store. It was called “Field’s Quality Ex- 
hibition” and included displays of quality 
merchandise presented side by side with 
price merchandise, 
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Western Union Offers a New 
Service for Travelers 


TRAVELERS “seeing America” or “sell- 
ing America” find it much less expensive 
now to keep in close touch with their 
families and friends at home, thanks to 
Western Union’s inauguration of the 
“Tourate Telegram.” “Tourate,” a combi- 
nation of “tour” and “rate,” is a special 
telegram for travelers, at a flat rate of 35 
cents for fifteen words between any two 
Western Union offices in the United 
States. It may tell of the progress of the 
trip by giving the time of arrival, the 
point of overnight stop, the health of the 
party, and the state of the weather. It 
also may characterize the trip and give 
the next point of overnight stop. 


Those Pernicious 
Railroad Ad-Men 


SOMETHING ought to be done about 
these diabolically tempting circulars the 
railroad men drop on our desk. It is 
steen degrees below zero here in Chicago 
as this is written. From the cover of a 
Union Pacific folder, a bathing beauty 
waves at me from an aquaplane on the 
lake formed by Boulder (Hoover, if you 
prefer) Dam. We have scarcely been able 
to work all day. The blamed folder pops 
up every time we return from hugging 
the radiator. 

But, to get back to business, Boulder 
Dam is probably something business men 
ought to know more about. Being part 
of a gigantic water power program of 
our government, something we'll be re- 
minded of at income tax time for many 
years, it seems reasonable that business 
men ought to study the whole new set 
of water power developments; not from a 
political angle, but from the angle, “What 
does all this water power development 
mean to me, as a business man?” 

Union Pacific reminds us that those of 
us fortunate enough to be enroute to 
sunny California, these zero days, can 





stop over at Las Vegas, within the limits 
of our tickets, at no extra fare. Com- 
fortable buses of the Union Pacific stages 
motor visitors to the dam and return. A 
round trip from Las Vegas to the dam 
is $1.75, but passengers with tickets read- 
ing Union Pacific, in either direction be- 


Seaturing — 





tween Kansas City and Daggett, Cali- | 


fornia, or west, are entitled to a free 
side trip to Boulder City. 

The Union Pacific also announces the 
addition of two new, streamlined units 
to its Chicago-Denver run, in June, re- 
ducing the schedule from twenty-five to 
sixteen hours. 


Information About British 
Industrial Locations 


AMERICAN business men traveling in | 
Great Britain, particularly those inter- | 
ested in finding a situation for branch | 
plants, will be interested in the services 


offered by the various industrial develop- 


ment councils maintained by British busi- | 


ness men. One of the leading ones is the 
Lancashire Industrial Development Coun- 
cil, Ship Canal House, King Street, Man- 
chester 2. Mail or personal inquiries about 
conditions, rents, locations, and industrial 
developments in Lancashire are welcomed 
by this organization. 


Where Will You Hold Your 
Summer Sales Meet? 


SALES executives interested in finding 
unusual places for summer sales meetings 
may like to know about the New Ocean 
House, Swampscott, Massachusetts. Meet- 
ings, with a total attendance of 30,000 
guests, were held in the New Ocean House 
during the season of 1935. Clement Ken- 
nedy, president, will be glad to answer 
inquiries concerning rates, accommoda- 
tions, etc., from any executive planning 
any sort of summer meeting during 1936. 
Groups from 25 to 2,200 were accommo- 
dated last year. 








Unusually Comfortable Rooms, Good Food, Carefully 
Prepared, and Reasonable Rates 


In Cleveland it’s 
The HOLLENDEN 


In Columbus it’s 


The NEIL HOUSE 


In Dayton it’s 


The BILTMORE 
In Akron it’s 
The MAYFLOWER 
In Toledo it’s 
The NEW SECOR 


In Savannah (Ga.) it’s 
The General Oglethorpe 


“On Wilmington Island” 
In Augusta (Ga.) it’s 


The BON-AIR 


America’s Most Exclusive Winter Resort Hotel 
In Miami Beach it’s 
The FLEETWOOD 


An Exclusive Winter Resort Hotel 





r-Tolem cele 55 
with BATH, RADIO 


$#7).50 
from sin 4G 


AND $3.50 DOUBLE 





Whether you come to New 
York for business or plea- 
sure, you'll find the Lincoln, 
one of Gotham’s largest and 
newest hotels, offers you 
superior accommodations for 
your hoteldollar in NewY ork, 
®@ One block to Times Square... 
3 blocks to 5th Avenue...8 min- 
utes to Wall Street...69 theatres 
within 6 blocks. 

@ 32 stories of sunshine...three — 
fine restaurants to choose from __ 
NEW YORK’S 4 STAR HOTEL | 








LINCOLN 


44th to 45th Sts. at 8th Avenue 
NEW YORK 


vr. 
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Look here first for the prod- 
uct or service you need 
now or will need tomorrow 






ens Guide 





Payroll Systems 


Chairs—Posture 








Complete Social Security 
Payroll Kit—$1.80 


A handy container with 50 each of two 
ecard forms which comply with all State 
and Federal regulations—takes care of 
50 employees. Instruction leaflet in- 
cluded. Complete for $1.80. 


For larger concerns form cards for use 
in 5 x 8-inch filing cabinet are $1.60 
per hundred and $12.00 per thousand. 


Write for samples and give name of 
your stationer. 

OXFORD FILING SUPPLY COMPANY 
349 Morgan Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 











STURGIS 


POSTURE CHAIRS 


© Reduce Fatigue 
¢ Increase Efficiency 


¢ Promote Mental 
Alertness 


e Improve Health 


= 
Easy, Quick Adjust- 
ments—No Tools 


Sold Exclusively Through Office Equipment 
Dealers. Write for Particulars. 


Sturgis Posture Chair Co., Sturgis, Mich. 

















For Business Executives 


MEMORY IN YOUR POCKET 









Made in Two Sizes 
and Four Grades 


Your personal notes classified by days, weeks, 
months, name or subject; at your finger tips 
in your desk tray or with you in the Memindex 
Pocket Case. Write for Booklet ““Memory on 
Cards.”’ WILSON MEMINDEX CO. 

157 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Paper Fasteners—Staplers 


FLEXIBLE PAPER FASTENERS 


Start 1936 right by using the new improved 
flexible paper fastener. Send 85c' for box of 
50. Free samples. 


QUICFLEX M'F'G. Co. 


500 San Fernando Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 




















HOTCHKISS 


STAPLING MACHINES & STAPLES 
OF ALL TYPES 


write for our catalog and 
tell us your problem 


HOTCHKISS SALES CO., NORWALK, CONN. 

















Collection Helps 

MARVELOUS METHOD OF COLLECTION 
just published. Get away from antiquated sys- 
tems. Collect by mail with powerful psycho- 
logical effect of new strategy. Adaptable any 
business or profession. Customer patronage se- 
cure. Large beautifully bound Manual explains 
everything. Mailed prepaid $1.00. Astounding 
results. Refund guarantee. 

NATIONAL BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
8 So. College, Akron, Ohio Dept. AB 


Expense Books 


YOUR SALESMEN 
Deserve the best. Supply them with 
BEACH’S “COMMON SENSE” 
EXPENSE BOOKS 
Get them from your stationer or write us for 
sample and prices 


BEACH PUBLISHING CO. 
1351 Book Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 


























Index Tabs 


XALL 





7 S) , 
for Grecial woexinc -- CEL2sDEX 
TRANSPARENT INDEX TAB 





CELU-DEX CORP. | Main Street BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 





Labels and Seals 


FREE —TO EXECUTIVES! 


We will send you an assortment of 
beautiful embossed foil idea-giving labels 
and seals for the asking. 

Improve your package in 1936. Let us 
show you what others are doing to in- 
crease business. 

Send for your package of samples 
today! 


THE TABLET & TICKET CO. 
Dept. AB-10, 1019 W. Adams St. 


CHICAGO 
New York 


Office Machines—Used 


BARGAINS 


Adding Machines, Typewriters,’ 
Duplicators, Multigraphs, Dic- 
tating Machines, and Office 
Supplies. Write for FREE il- 
lustrated book of bargains! ‘ 


520 
Pruitt Bldg. INC. 


Advertising Lead Pencils 


HEXAGON ADVERTISING PENCILS 
144 fine quality hexagon pencils, assorted fin- 
ishes, each imprinted in large golden letters 
with your firm name, $2.80 postpaid. Special 
quantity prices to large users. Write 
ADVERTISING PENCIL COMPANY 
Walbrook 50 Baltimore, Maryland 








San Francisco 




















CHICAGO 











Sales Promotion 








MAIL SALES CAMPAIGNS. Letters, booklets, 
broadsides, persuasively, powerfully worded to 
sell merchandise, real estate, securities, services. 
25 years’ experience. Evidence and suggestions 
free. ERNEST F. GARDNER, 3706-B Broadway, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





BUSINESS TIPS 


* 
Visible Record Manual 


MANY business men, who have used 
visible record equipment in one or two 
departments, do not realize that visible 
record equipment is available for use in 
many different departments of the busi- 
ness. We receive so many requests for 
names of manufacturers of special equip- 
ment for special uses, from people who 
do not seem to understand the multitude 
of uses for visible equipment, that we 
believe it would be worth any man’s time 
to get a complete manual of visible rec 
ord equipment. 

Such a manual is published by the Acm: 
Card Systems Company, Chicago. 


Buyer's Guide for Offices 


WHAT does today’s market afford in the 
way of office equipment and supplies? Now 
business men can see the answer in a 
480-page Buyer’s Guide for the Office, 
published by the Shaw-Walker Company, 
of Muskegon, Michigan. 

The Shaw-Walker Buyer’s Guide com- 
bines in this one compact and carefully 
indexed volume all the pictures, descrip- 
tions, and prices which were formerly 
presented in a score of catalogs, bro- 
chures, and price lists, providing a single 
reference book for office needs. 


Thirty-Seven Sales Ideas 


ALTHOUGH not an elaborate or thick 
book, a recent publication of the Auto- 
point Company, called Sales Strategy, 
describes thirty-seven different ideas 
which have proved to be good-will build- 
ers and sales-makers. Of course, the ideas 
are published to show you how to use 
Autopoint pencils, and you are probably 
familiar with some of them. Neverthe- 
less, we think any sales manager, ad- 
vertising manager, or sales promotion 
manager, may find an idea or two in this 
little book which will be distinctly worth- 
while. Write to the Autopoint Company, 
1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago. 


Latest Ideas in Sales Binders 


WHATEVER selling helps a salesman 
needs to carry, whatever products or 
services he may be selling, there’s sure to 
be an idea in the Burkhardt Company’s 
new illustrated book on sales binders 
which will meet his individual needs. In 
fact, a study of this book will give most 
business men an entirely new picture of 
the wide variety of sales binders, port- 
folios, sales-kits and similar equipment 
available for about every conceivable 
purpose. All the combinations of zipper, 
ring, prong, single-vision, double-vision, 
lock-lever and other types are found here. 
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The Job Ahead! 


ORD & THOMAS, veteran advertising agents, 
scored a ten strike by publishing an adver- 
tisement on their own behalf headed: “Trees 
die from the top!” The point of the adver- 

tisement was that a business dies the same way. When 
there is a dearth of ideas at the top, there is a dearth 
of profits below. The thought is neatly expressed. It 
is certainly true. But dying from the top is by no 
means limited to trees and businesses. It also applies 
to men—es pecially men in business. 

I have in mind two men. Both are well-known busi- 
ness men here in Chicago. Both head up businesses 
of their own. Both are over sixty. One manufactures 
desks; the other, wire rope. Two years ago I had 
occasion to talk to these two men. They were fearful 
of the future. They didn’t like “the looks of things.” 
“Forget it,” I said. “Half of what you fear never 
happens. There is little that government can do to 
which business cannot adjust itself.” 

The desk manufacturer would not concede my 
point. He was full of reasons for “sitting tight.” He 
was not interested in what others were doing. He was 
not interested in positive evidence of returning pros- 
perity. He didn’t want ideas that would help him 
increase his sales and profits. “We are building a 
house of cards,” he insisted, “and one of these days 
it will tumble on our heads.” Feeling that way, it is 
not surprising that he is still “sitting tight” and 
getting nowhere. 

The wire rope manufacturer did not like the things 
that were going on in Washington either, but he did 
not propose to be backed into the corner. He con- 
ceded my point. “There isn’t anything wrong with 
my business,” he said, “that cannot be corrected by 
increased sales volume.” Knowing that sales come 
from ideas, he took off his coat and went to work. 
He let the other fellow worry about legal principles 
and the economics of it all. He realized that this 
country had been built up, just as his business had 
been built, by men who saw the job that needed to 
be done, and went ahead and did it. As a result his 
business is booming. He told me, only the other 
day, that he will make more money this year than he 
has made since 1926. 
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Isn’t there a moral here from which we all can 
profit, no matter what our business niche may be? 
We are too prone to worry and fume about things 
beyond our control, and in so doing, divert our think- 
ing into non-productive channels. We worry over the 
future of the company we are with; we lose faith in 
the line of business we are following. If we are in 
the automobile business we wonder if we shouldn’t be 
in the air-conditioning business ; if we are in the air- 
conditioning business we cast longing eyes in the 
direction of the automobile business. The more we 
think about such things, the less we think about doing 
the things that really need to be done. 

We are in the throes of a great political campaign, 
with “underlying issues” and “fundamental princi- 
ples” as thick as banderillas at a bull fight. Only 
today a card came in announcing that Bernarr Mac- 
fadden, publisher candidate for the presidential nomi- 
nation, will speak in Chicago on “The Raw Deal Will 
Bring National Disaster.” A postscript states, “Fol- 
lowing his address he will devote ten minutes in pre- 
senting the secrets of his amazing vigor and vitality.” 
Personally, I would be a lot more interested in the 
secret of his vitality, than in knowing his reasons why 
the country is headed for destruction. There is such 
a thing as becoming overconcerned with principles, 
too neglectful of the bread-and-butter things that 
keep the kettle boiling. 

Today as always the big rewards go to men with 
ideas who know how to follow them through. The men 
who built the West didn’t know much about prin- 
ciples, but they knew they wanted land to farm and 
they got it. That kind of energy springs from a 
determined and alert mind—a mind that thinks in 
terms of accomplishment. When we begin to think 
in any other terms, the bare twigs begin to show in 
our upper branches. So let the lawyers, the scholars, 
the economists and others whose business it is to 
worry about what might happen concern themselves 
with the future. For our part let us fix our minds 
on the job that needs to be done now and do it. Per- 
haps if more of us did that simple thing, most of 
these broad legal and economic problems that look so 
formidable now would take care of themselves—J.C. A. 
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TS increase the output of typed mul- 
tiple copy forms by 50% or more is 
the common experience of users of Egry 
Speed-Feed. This is because the Speed- 
Feed eliminates the wasteful time- and 
labor-consuming operations necessary to 
manually insert and remove carbons, 
making all the time of the operator pro- 
ductive— adding profitable hours to the 
business day. 

Equally important are the sharp sav- 
ings effected by Egry Continuous Forms. 
No longer is it necessary to use costly and 
wasteful pre-inserted (one time) carbons, 
padded or loose forms and loose carbons. 
Nor is it necessary to invest several hun- 
dred dollars in a billing machine, because 
at a cost of less than 2c per day, the 
Speed-Feed instantly puts billing machine 
performance in any typewriter without 
change in typewriter construction or op- 
eration, or inter- 
fering with its use “ 
as a correspond- J , : 
ence machine. 

Get all the facts. 

Ask for a demon- 
stration in your 


own office. No ob- 
ligation, of course. 








THE EGRY REGISTER CO., Dayton,Ohio AB-4 


Please send complete information on the Egry Speed- 
Feed System designed for my business. 





Purchasing Agents 
Continue to Boil 
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When we printed that story, “Pin- 
Straightening Purchasing Agents,” in the 
February issue, we started a furor which 
refuses to subside. Although the letters 
are piled high we are unable to print all 
of them; for this reason we have decided 
to reprint a bulletin recently issued by 
G. A. Renard, executive secretary-treas- 
urer, National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents. While Mr. Renard’s “ex- 
planation” of our reasons for publishing 
this letter is more amusing than true, 
we are glad to reprint his bulletin in 
fairness to purchasing agents. 

Pin-Straightening Purchasing Agents 

An article under the above title ap- 
peared in the February issue of Amenri- 
can Business and was reprinted in the 
February issue of a Canadian publication, 
Office Management. 

Several references to the article 
prompted the sending of the following 
analysis to one of our members in Canada. 
You are welcome to it but I warn you in 
advance that time spent on such an ar- 
ticle is wasted if taken from the serious 
and important problems we are con- 
fronted with these days. 

As recreation it may be worth while; 
Alice in Wonderland or Barnum never 
presented a more unusual freak.—G.A.R. 

Considerable experience has convinced 
me that time spent in answering the snip- 
ing type of magazine article is wasted 
effort. When a publication supposedly 
devoted to the interests of management 
or business publishes statements that ridi- 
cule good management policy or pro- 
cedure, there must be a reason. 

My best judgment tells me that “con- 
sider the source” should be sufficient reply 
to almost any statement that fills that 
description, and that a reply or analysis 
dignifies it far beyond its merits. Let’s 
see if my previous experience holds true 
with this statement. 

First it pictures a business organization 
with purchases amounting to $140,000 per 
year; that is approximately the figure if 
less than 30 per cent of the purchases 
amount to less than $35,000 as stated. 





This “prominent Atlanta company” has 
been spending $14,000 each year employ- 
ing: (1) A purchasing agent, (2) an 
assistant purchasing agent, (3) a clerk, 
(4) a stenographer, (5) a stock man and 
the usual overhead and operating costs, 
offices and wareroom. 

That is the published statement— 
$14,000 spent in the procurement of 
$140,000 worth of material and equip- 
ment; five employees directly engaged for 
that purpose and, wait, that’s not all— 
“75 per cent of the purchases were stand- 
ardized equipment, approved and _ prac- 
tically purchased by the company’s 
superior officers.” Would it be possible 
even to imagine a more ridiculous mon- 
strosity of management? What could 
those superior officers be superior to? 

The solution offered is equally dazzling. 
The third vice president of this prominent 
company, one of the superior officers no 
doubt, will take charge of purchasing 
and enter a contract “with some responsi- 
ble local concern” to furnish all sup- 
plies as needed at a profit of 20 per cent. 
The procedure for handling the other 
75 per cent of the purchases will probably 
be solved just as readily although it is 
not mentioned. 

From that situation and that solution, 
the editor asks: “Is this company correct, 
that the purchasing department should 
be abolished?” Of course, I don’t know 
the third vice president and they do, so 
the purchasing department may be abol- 
ished when placed in his care. He is not 
to be hard-boiled or price-conscious, and 
all the good-will lost by the purchasing 
organization (and remember it was 
created and maintained by the superior 
officers of this prominent company) is to 
be brought back. How? When a sales- 
man calls he will be very courteously in- 
formed by the vice president that, “We 
buy all our supplies from Mr. Allen on a 
yearly contract.” 

Mr. Allen, “well-known _stationer,” 
broadcasts this profound solution to the 
world of business, very generously. The 
old system of competitive bids were vi- 
cious, “making enemies out of most of the 
city’s sources of supply which were also 
good customers or prospects.” Every- 
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thing will be hotsy-totsy now, for the 
sources of supply need not waste any 
time or money having salesmen call; that 
will complete their happiness. Mr. Allen 
will no doubt adapt the idea to his pur- 
chases, pick out one supplier and guaran- 
tee him a 20 per cent profit. And if it 
really catches hold, all purchasing agents 
will be eliminated and along with them 
all salesmen; there will be nothing lower 
than the third vice president. 

After our technocracy and Townsend 
plan experiences, anything can at least 
be proposed; and I hear you have a 
Social Credit proposal that wowed them 
in Canada. Too many are intent on shar- 
ing the wealth of someone else. Some go 
after it in a fanatical, semi-religious 
frenzy and, at the other extreme, we 
find business men and organized pressure 
groups wanting their share and willing 
to sponsor uneconomic proposals that are 
just as ridiculous and impractical. 

I thought these characters and the situ- 
ation presented were imaginary, that 
someone had been reading tea leaves after 
a long session with well-spiked tea, and 
that the solution offered was a fairy tale. 
No, I have the personal assurance of 
Ivan Allen that the article is an accurate 
statement. He writes me, “Unquestionably 
a great many purchasing agents spend 
too much time on ‘chicken feed’ pur- 
chases among unorganized groups.” No 
doubt he believes the organized groups 
(and he no doubt is an active member 
or even an organizer) should be un- 
hindered in their altruistic purposes; and 
that purchasing departments should be 
exterminated if a 20 per cent profit can 
be assured by another procedure; so this 
one looks good. 

I can understand his honest belief that 
his company and its profits should be the 
first consideration, for he encloses a cir- 
cular which lists eight companies that 
were absorbed or combined into the pres- 
ent “department store of office equip- 
ment.” He would certainly be sympa- 
thetic to the quoted statement, “We are 
tired of having a stream of ribbon, car- 
bon, printing and office supply salesmen 
come to our office.” He would willingly 


exterminate the small fry and the special- | 


ists along with the purchasing agents; he 
has a real service organization that can 
replace all of them at 20 per cent. 

His circular also tells us they have 
equipped 59 courthouses. That may 
mean nothing to you fellows in Canada, 
but over here that requires a lot of un- 
usually difficult sales work and promo- 
tional effort—and not with purchasing 
agents. That circular gives an insight to 
the facilities, service and sales policies of 
his company that readily explains his 
willingness to give the business world, 
free of charge, the solution of its prob- 
lem by the “prominent Atlanta company.” 

As for the publication that carries such 
statements, there is also a reason. Maga- 
zines are only successful if they secure 
sufficient advertising revenue to make 
them so. To sell advertising it is neces- 
sary to convince advertisers that the pub- 
lication reaches buyers of their products. 
If purchasing agents do the buying, ad- 





“DOWN CAME FIGURE COSTS” 
The Girard Trust Company solves 


an intricate figure problem with 


“Velvet Touch” Monroes 





EVERY MONROE IS A DESK-SIZE MACHINE, LIGHT ENOUGH TO BE 
CARRIED FROM DESK TO DESK — A TREMENDOUS ADVANTAGE. 


i on Girard Trust Company, 

one of Philadelphia’s great 
trust institutions, has found that 
Monroe Adding-Calculators and 
Listing Machines have saved 
real money. Monroe simplicity, 
speed, and “Velvet Touch” ease 
of action, have materially in- 
creased figure output. 

On such intricate figuring as 
the apportionment of principal 
and interest on mortgages, 
Monroes have been invaluable. 


There is a Monroe model 


This Electric Monroe (Model LA-6), 
takes less desk space than a letterhead. 
Portable, weighs less than 17 pounds. 
Divides and multiplies automatically. 


Simple - Speedy - Rugged 


MONROE 


CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


suited to every type of figure 
work in bank, factory, or office 
—calculators, adding and book- 
keeping machines—each one has 
“Velvet Touch” action, is desk- 
size and portable. And every 
Monroe user, wherever located, 
is within easy reach of a Monroe- 
owned branch—an assurance of 
uninterrupted figure production. 

Why not try a Monroe on 
your own figures? Call the near- 
est Monroe branch or write to 


the factory. No obligation. 
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We'd just as soon 


go back to 


Hand Churning 
as do without 


All EdiphoneNoice Writing 
| ed : 
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SALES OFFICE OF NATIONALLY KNOWN 


CHEESE COMPANY 
REPORTS 50% INCREASE 
IN BUSINESS CAPACITY! 


(From Edison case histories of the World’s business) 


N A SALES OFFICE . . . particularly 
in the Cheese business . . . things 
must move! ... Stocks must be fresh 
and turnover rapid . . . Often, min- 
utes count. Speed is essential. 
Ediphone Voice Writing allows 
each dictator to get rid of his cor- 
respondence in 1-2-3 order. He can 
dictate at any hour to his Pro-technic 
Ediphone, without having to wait 
for a secretary. Salesmen, returning 
late, are able to voice-write their re- 
ports, memos, follow-up letters, etc. 
In the office, written communica- 
tions are gotten into work smoothly 
. electrically . . . without loss of 
time or effort. Phone calls are con- 
firmed immediately, home office in- 


quiries are promptly answered. And 
business capacity increases—50% ! 

Edison can prove to you that the 
Pro-technic Ediphone will increase 
your firm’s business capacity 20% to 
50%. Let us show you! Ask for proof 
. -- no obligation whatsoever! Tele- 
phone The Ediphone, Your City, or 
write to — 
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vertising should reach them. So some edi- 
tors think it is essential to claim and at- 
tempt to prove that purchasing agents 
are of no considerable importance. They 
do that to help sell advertising, to con- 
vince the advertisers that their editorial 
clientele comprises the real “superior 
officers that approve and purchase.” 
Good publications get over it, good ad- 
vertising buyers don’t stay fooled. 

I believe my point is proven, and any 
special consideration given this article 
is wasted effort. It is unusual in one re- 
spect only; it presumably quotes a busi- 
ness man and is sponsored by the head 
of a seemingly responsible and success- 
ful business house. 

Almost invariably such a statement can 
be traced to some little-known writer or 
editor, or to a politician type of trade 
association official. Their purpose, when 
the article has not been prompted by 
complete lack of information or practical 
experience, may easily be seen to be 
either: (1) To create an active interest 
in a publication or organization by doing 
the unusual and precipitating a con- 
troversy—it’s a common publicity stunt; 
(2) to salve the vanity of subscribers 
or members by giving them a build-up— 
this is known as puffing; (3) to represent 
(even to misrepresent) some particular 
management group as the essential in- 
fluence or authority which advertisers 
must contact—to sell advertising. 


Wants Metal Display 
Cabinets 


To the Editor: 


As a subscriber to the American Busi- 
NESS Magazine, we are wondering if you 
could help us with the following matter. 

We are considering purchasing a small 
quantity of metal display cabinets with 
glass fronts for the purpose of displaying 
our saxophone and clarinet mouthpieces. 
Any information you can give us as to 
the best houses from whom we might pur- 
chase such cabinets in small quantities 
will be appreciated—J. F. Fepperson, 
H. & A. Selmer, Inc., Elkhart, Indiana. 


Mr. Fepperson: We suggest the Shonk 
Works, American Can Company, 104 So. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Who Knows the 
Multi-Counter? 


To the Editor: 


While in Atlanta, Georgia, recently, I 
noticed a type of automatic counter which 
was being used in a cafeteria. This counter 
operates somewhat on the same principle 
as a traffic checker. 

I find that these machines are pro- 
duced by the Multi-Counter Corporation 
of Chicago, and I will appreciate it very 
much if you will ascertain for me the 
correct address of this corporation in 
order that I may obtain full details re- 
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garding these machines.—S. C. Stay- 
MAKER, Spur Distributing Company, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


Mr. Staymaker: A thorough search of 
directories and other sources of informa- 
tion fails to reveal the name of this manu- 
facturer, Perhaps some subscriber who 
sees this will tell us the name of the manu- 
facturer in question. There is no com- 
pany listed in Chicago directories under 
the name of the Multi-CGounter Corp. 


Desk Companion 
Files 


To the Editor: 


I have been receiving letters from our 
dealers all over the country complaining 
that our name was not included in the 
list of manufacturers who make desk 
companion files. For your information our 
company pioneered in the manufacture 
of this type of file, and advertised the 
files under the name “Desk Companions” 
for many years. Will you be good enough 
to correct the paragraph in your March 
issue by pointing out to your subscrib- 
ers that “Desk Companion” is a trade 
name of ours.—L. H. Merzcer, general 
sales manager, Automatic File & Index 
Company. 


Mr. Merzcer: We are glad to publish 
this correction, but would like to point 
out that our article, “Cutting Corre- 
spondence Costs,” referred to a type of 
file, rather than the name of a file. De- 
scriptive words cannot, under our trade- 
mark laws, be registered as trade names. 


Commission Salesmen’s 
Expenses and the Payroll Tax 


To the Editor: 


Here’s a problem to sharpen your 
teeth on . . . no doubt of vital interest 
to other subscribers as well as ourselves. 

The Social Security Act went into ef- 
fect January 1, but from our auditors 
and other sources, I understand that 
government sources claim inability as yet 
on what records should be kept and how 
the 1 per cent tax applies with reference 
to salesmen. 

Commission salesmen drawing a certain 
definite amount, say 20 per cent of their 
sales, as total remuneration. Surely that 
total remuneration could not be taxable 
under this act, since this remuneration 
includes a man’s expenses on the road, 
which naturally could not be properly 
taxable. 

There seems little question about a 
man working on salary and expenses. His 
expense account should be logically non- 
taxable. At least that’s the way we under- 
stand it. 

How are you going to arrive at a figure 
to set up for tax purposes at the rate 
of 1 per cent on commission men? 

Our auditors are at sea and we feel 
that others have already gone to the mat 
on this problem and perhaps solved it .. . 
that’s why we are writing you to find out 











You give up nothing! You keep every 
feature of the Standard L C Smith. 


You keep its speed, its simplicity. You 
keep its easy ball-bearing action. You keep 
its effortless Floating Shift. You keep its in- 


terchangeable platens. 


You add no complex mechanism, to wear 


and grow noisy. 


You simply add... SILENCE! 


: : ios 
“SILENCE WITHOUT SACRIFICE” 
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WRITE or DRAW 
WITH PENCILS— 
AND PEN & INK 


DITTO COPIES 


direct from your 
original writing, 
typing or drawing— 
no stencil —no type 


ITTO requires no stencil, no 

type, no engravings. It copies 
anything typewritten, handwritten or 
drawn direct from the original. You 
can use pen or pencil and write or 
draw anything on a sheet of paper 
and Ditto will copy direct from that 
sheet on any size or weight of paper 
or card stock. 

Wherever Ditto is installed it be- 
comes a remarkable time and money 
saver, because it is so flexible and so 
widely adaptable to countless busi- 
ness systems. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate what Ditto can do for you. 


Facts! A} 


For complete facts, 
write for our booklet 
“Copies—Their Place 
in Business.” It tells 
fully how Ditto will 
save money in your 
business. 


Please send me your new book “Copies— 
Their Place in Business” telling how Ditto 
will save money in my business. No obligation. 


Concern — 


Name 
Address 
City State 


Nature of Business____ 


DITTO, ine. 


2227 W. HARRISON STREET 
CHICAGO < ILLINOIS 

















if possible how to get the correct infor- 
mation.—CarL WoLLNeEr, president, Pan- 


ther Oil & Grease Manufacturing Com- 


pany, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


Mr. Wo.ttner: Fred 


before a meeting of sales executives in 
Chicago, suggested that the best way for 
a company to avoid paying excessive 
taxes on the “expenses” of straight com- 
mission salesmen is to require them to 
file a weekly or montlily statement of ex- 
penses, which could be deducted from the 
man’s commission for tax computing pur- 
poses. It was his opinion that a blanket 


deduction for expenses would not be ac- | 


ceptable to the government’s auditors. In 
connection with data which employers of 
salesmen should show on their employ- 
ment records for payroll tax purposes, 
James A. Emery, general counsel for the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 


suggests that the following information | 


should be shown on the record: 
. Record of date of employment. 
. Age of employee. 
. Rate of compensation. 
. Kind of employment. 
. Place of hiring. 
. Place of work. 


. Places or territory of employment, | 


such as salesmen and other traveling 
representatives. 
8. Causes of dismissal or quitting. 


9. Wages, not only cash but commis- | 
sions, bonuses and special discounts (the | 


latter would apply where employees are 


given reduced special rates on food, etc.). 


Human Rights or 
Property Rights? 


| To the Editor: 


I was interested in reading the editorial 


platform which you have set up for 


AMERICAN Business in last month’s issue. 
I note especially your plank to the effect 
that “the first duty of government is to 


provide for the security of private prop- | 
erty.” How about human rights? It seems | 
to me that the first duty of government | 


is to provide for the welfare of the peo- 
ple, and secondly to provide for the 
security of private property.—Frank J. 
Hanson, Rochester, Minn. 


Mr. Hanson: Our feeling is that hu- 
man rights and property rights are one 
and the same thing. We quote from an 
article by Senator William E. Borah of 
Idaho, published in Red Book magazine: 

“Is not the right to acquire, own, and 
enjoy property a part of human rights? 
Is there any such thing as personal liberty 
without it? There is a very large portion 
of the human family at this time who will 
tell you that liberty, family happiness, 
and contentment were all lost in the self- 
same hour that they lost the right to ac- 
quire property and to be secure in its 
enjoyment. The framers of the Consti- 
tution were wise enough to know and 
brave enough to declare that when you 
have made property rights secure you 
have contributed incalculably to human 
rights and to human liberty.” 


J. Duncombe, | 
CPA, a partner of George Rossetter & | 
Company, Chicago accountants, speaking 








Accuracy is the ultimate 
test of accounting effi- 
ciency. DITTO copies are 
photographically correct. 


DITTO makes possible 
quicker and more accu- 
rate decisions “<Q 
by prompt 
presentation 
of essential 
reports... 


DITTO Is as 


accurate as a pho- 
tograph because 
it copies direct 
from the original 

UNNING a business is mainly a 


matter of making decisions; and 
deciding correctly depends in the last 
analysis on having facts (not guesses) 
at the right time. 

Ditto gives you facts quickly and 
with photographic accuracy—reports 
of sales, balance sheets, profit and 
loss statements, comparative reports, 
cost and gross profit by commodities, 
inventories, budget performances, 
expense statements, and other sig- 
nificant figures—daily, weekly, 
monthly, annually; not past history, 
but what is going on today. 


a Facts! 


How Ditto will 
make possible 
quicker, more ac- 
curate decisions is 
graphically told in 
our book “‘Copies 
—Their Place in 
Business.” Write 
for a free copy. 


Please send me “Copies—Their Place in 
Business,” describing how Ditto makes pos- 
sible quick, accurate decisions. No obligation. 


Concern 





Name 
Address a 
City __ State 











Nature of Business 


DITTO, inc. 


2228 W. HARRISON STREET 
CHICAGO 8 ILLINOIS 


DITTO «DITTO * 
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